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T is still too early to assess the 

world-wide repercussions of last 

week’s events in Whitehall, the 
adjustments of attitudes, the changes in 
viewpoint, the urgent policy reappraisals 
and subtle shifts in the balance of 
power. One thing, however, emerges 
clearly: there is bound to be a serious 
loss of prestige by the Leamington Spa 
Courier and Warwickshire Standard. 


Sheep and Goats Note 

It is unfair to dismiss with disparag- 
ing generalizations all the thousands of 
British would-be emigrants now queuing 
daily in the hope of escaping from their 
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native land. Not all of them simply want 
to go to Canada and make their fortunes 
there; many want to go to Bermuda and 
keep the ones they ’ve made here. 


Stand-In 

ORGANIZERS of President Eisenhower's 
forthcoming inaugural parade are re- 
ported to be hung up for an Uncle Sam 
to take symbolical part in it, as no 
applicant so far has satisfied the require- 
ments—a man “past middle age, with 
a determined expression and a white 
goatee.”’ State Department officials, 
knowing the American passion for 
having a parade just right, are terrified 
that someone will get Bulganin. 


Man’s Humanity 

Vocues in what may be called docu- 
mentertainment come and go, as they 
do in women’s handbags, hit-parade 
winners and diplomatic clichés. At the 
moment the tide of madhouse investiga- 
tions is just beginning to ebb, and the 
waves of class-prejudice study are 
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starting to roll in; in a week or two it 
will be impossible to turn a switch or 
open a paper without getting a pounding 
from eager pundits telling us why 
plumbers are a social cut above window- 
cleaners but insurance agents and 
primary school headmasters recognize 
l-vel pegging. Meanwhile, a television 
critic has been complaining that a 
B.B.C. programme on good works 
among the poor presented all the social 
workers as possessors of “relentless, 
educated, Kensingtonian English” — 
which offers a promising springboard for 
further studies . . . of the social classi- 
fication of social workers. This should 
make a good seam for I.T.V. to work. 
They might discover some crypt or 
shelter in Kensington where distressed 
gentlefolk are herded on to benches by 
rough working men in cloth caps, with 
the kindly injunction, ‘Get sat down, 
mate, and drink this bleeding soup.” 


Wind Blows Chill 

AMONG promised innovations in 
American garages, says a dispatch from 
those parts, is a portable air-conditioner 
for summer use which will enable 





attendants to welcome customers by 
shooting a blast of cold air into the car. 
President Nasser is said to be suing for 
breach of copyright. 


Same the Whole World Over 
Reports of unrest among Russian 
youth have been filtering through with 
comfortable indistinctness, and Western 
hopes have warmed to the idea of 
clear-minded young Muscovites pre- 
pared to die at the spiritual barricades 
for some shining ideal. Perhaps it is as 
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well that first-hand evidence has at last 
come in, from a London journalist on 
the spot, giving the not unfamiliar 
picture of a younger generation in 
Russia whose rebellion against the 
régime consists of a widespread desire 
for ‘“‘more clothes of better cut and 
greater variety,” “‘pretty girls, smartly 
dressed,” and ‘‘above all, a chance to 
earn real money, own motor-cars . . .”’ 


Bat Behaviouristically 

Escapers into the cricket news from 
South Africa discern a new tone in the 
reports. Psychiatry is creeping in. 
“Cowdrey spent the afternoon in his 


RI 


most introspective mood’’—that kind 
of thing. Wardle, we read, “‘mesmer- 


ized” van Ryneveld. What of the 
traumatic effect of Laker’s super-ego 
on McGlew? Lovers of the literature of 
the national game will have to decide 
whether they can stick this; in any case 
they had better look at their bookshelves 
and make room for a few works on 
psycho-analysis by clearing out all those 
old volumes of musical essays. And are 
the M.C.C., or are they not, going to 
redraft the Laws to admit something 
about Id-before-wicket? 


No Such Word as Cant 

WuatTever developments follow in 
the wake of the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine in the Middle East its admini- 
strators will have their work cut out to 
implement the lofty aspirations of the 
plan as outlined by Mr. Dulles, who 
described its aim as the arresting of 
Soviet Imperialism in an area “im- 
mensely important to all freedom-loving 
God-fearing people.” Once you let 








any suspicion of oil-loving or bomb- 
fearing creep in your ethics will be a 
shambles. 


Learning the Form 

No cne supposed that problems 
connected with Britain’s quota of Hun- 
garian refugees would be at an end with 
their safe arrival here, but perhaps an 
over-pessimistic view was taken of the 
difficulties they were likely to ex- 
perience in settling down to the British 
way of life. Already these are melting 
away. Nineteen of them cottoned on so 
fast that they quit jobs found for them 
in St. Albans because they wanted 
more moncy. 


Beats the Stately Homes Racket 

Eart ATTLEE is reported to be getting 
twenty-five hundred dollars a lecture 
during his present series in America on 
“The World To-day.” It is not dis- 
closed how he deals with this bizarre 
aspect of his subject. 


Doctor at Said 

WueN Edith leaves for foreign parts 
Entirely unportfolio’d, 

Censure with praise in British hearts 
Is tightly roly-poly-o'd: 


Is it the limelight lightning ’s thrill, 
Or conscience’s stern thunder? 

An expert piece of summer skill 
Or just a winter blunder? 








“ There's one way for you chaps to 
earn yourselves a little extra.” 
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“Vital Statistics’ 


O more they laud the features of the fair, 
The eyes, the nose, the grace of head and hair. 

Instead, as if the lady were a ship, 
They state her measurements at heart and hip: 
And many a maid wins prominence and pence 
Not for her charm but her circumference. 
But Woman, shorn of voice and eyes and smile, 
Is no more fetching than a measured mile. 
Oh horrid Age, you make me rather sick 
Who value Venus by arithmetic, 
And think more saleable than sweetness is 
The accident of adiposities. 

And then—how strange!—they never give the fan 
The hull-dimensions of a public man. 
In throbbing Fleet Street no one seems to care 
What Malcolm Sargent measures anywhere. 
Through eighty years of excellence and fame 
We've had no details of the Churchill frame. 
At least, you would imagine, would you not, 
They would record what size in heads we’ve got: 
And it would please the masses, I dare say, 
To know the map of Bannister or May. 

But would it help them? History says No 
And said it loud 2000 years ago. 
It was decreed in 46 B.c. 
What the proportions of a man should be. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, in his tremendous book* 
(Which you must read—though I shall merely look), 
Is not content with Leda and the Swan, 
And other gods and girls with nothing on: 
He shows us nude in geometric plan 
A creature known as The Vitruvian Man, 
Who, limbs extended like a tortured bear, 
Can “‘fit into a circle or a square,” 
Which, Clark remarks, as far as one can tell, 
Any gorilla could achieve as well. 
This perfect fellow’s obviously wrong— 
The head too little and the feet too long, 
The legs ridiculous—and quite unlike, 
Say, Mr. Gladstone or beloved Ike. 
But then Vitruvius, as you might expect, 
Was nothing but an army architect. 
I doubt if Cleopatra used to care 
If Czsar did not fit into a square: 
And men are right, of intellect and worth, 
Who do not care a cuss about their girth. 

A. P. H. 


*The Nude (Murray, 3 gns.) 
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Keep Busy! 


NE cannot, it is at least legitim- 
ate to assume, get much righter 
than an_ attested scientific 

thinker, which makes it all the more 
important to consider this—to the 
layman—somewhat unreassuring thing 
which has been said by Sir Charles 
Darwin, a direct descendant of the man 
who comes to mind when the name is 
mentioned. 

Care to hear his thesis? Well, very 
roughly, what the man—who is a Sir 
and an F.R.S. in case anyone supposes 
that anyone is seeking to purloin and 
purvey the views of some obscure ad- 
venturer in the realms of speculative 
thought, which is very, very definitely 
not the case—is on about is Will or will 
not it be a lovely golden happy thing 
when, on account of machines and 
technology and all the rest of that stuff 
you must (assuming you have any 
cultural interests at all) have been 
reading about, work more or less stops? 
No need for it. Not more than twenty- 
five hours per week, anyway. Automa- 
tion and all that. Mr. Snowesby, we are 
speaking of the future. The situation 











“Just a dash or two behind the ears 
makes you quite irresistible.” 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


has not yet arisen. So that if you 
wouldn’t mind paying, let us_ say, 
thirty per cent of your attention to the 
topic under discussion and allow Miss 
Peavely to do the same... ? 

Well, Darwin (one refers to him as 
“Darwin” because that is his name) is 
so upset by the whole prospect that he 
announces that he “cannot help drawing 
an analogy from past experience in 
Britain.” 

I don’t want to be harsh, but frankly, 
Darwin, isn’t that a little tiny bit weak? 
Surely we can all, if we try hard enough, 
“help” drawing analogies. Say to 
yourself “I will not draw an analogy 
before breakfast” and, hey presto! 
before you know it you'll be clear 
through to eleven-fifteen without an 
analogy drawn, and very soon after that 
they ’re open. 

However, we were drawing an analogy 
with Darwin—and I must say I do 
think some of the analogies they give 
you to draw nowadays are a bit of a 
swindle, nothing but a riddle and a 
paper hat, whereas in the old days one 
in three, at least, had a small silver pig 
in it—and what he (I am still speaking 
of Sir C.) says is that “the public 
schools, boarding schools catering for 
the sons of the upper and middle 
classes, have had the tradition of not 
working their pupils for as many hours 
as is the custom in most countries in 
Europe. Consequently the question 
arose how to prevent a lot of energetic 
boys from getting into mischief in their 
spare time.” 

And just to wipe that complacent 
grin off your face, Mr. Snowesby, 
because you are thinking that your 
public school days are over and, though 
less energetic than you used to be, you 
feel that you can still get into a bit of 
mischief—and here I want to say, Miss 
Peavely, that it takes two to make a 
mischief, that is all, simply an allusion 
in passing—let me mention that what 
Darwin has to say is that if this scientific 
development goes on (and surely a 
Darwin should know) we are going to be 
in a situation where the majority of the 
citizenry will have to work only twenty- 
five hours per week, with the result that 
in order to “keep them out of mischief” 
they will have to play compulsory 
games, because that is the solution 
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which was found by the public schools, 
and what better? 

I see I have your attention now, Mr. 
Snowesby, and I therefore put the 
question to you quite directly: Would 
you rather carry on as at present, 
“working” at the Board of Trade, or 
have to spend your time playing games? 

No, Mr. Snowesby, by “games” we 
in England mean something else. When 
we mean what you seem to mean we 
prefix the word “games” with two little 
words “fun and.” Are you perfectly 
‘clear about that, now, ultimately, at 
length, Mr. Snowesby? And—if I may 
hazard the question—you too, Miiss 
Peavely? ‘Thanks ever so. 

That being so, the question immedi- 
ately arises, What games are to be 
played by whom? In a freedom-loving 
democracy the problem is not easy of 
solution, as may be deduced from the 
fact that of four hundred thousand 
miners ordered to play bridge from 
Thursday to Tuesday, three hundred 
thousand were found engaged in the 
merest ‘‘spectator sport,” looking on at 
the pin-tables, eighty thousand refused 
to leave the pit, where they not only 
insisted on digging coal but burned 
Culbertson and others in an orgy of 
effigies, and the remainder left the 
Conservative, Labour, Liberal and 
Communist Parties and had to be bound 
over by the magistrates to keep their 
illusions. 

Leap-frog? No, Mr. Snowesby, that 
is not the type of game which, in this 
England of ours, is susceptible of 
becoming compulsory. Try to see 
things a little, if I may say so, more 
steadily and more, if possible, whole. 
You will find it best in the long run. And 
compulsory long-distance running may 
well, at no distant date, become the 
answer to our little problem of How to 
Get There. 

But, and here we are pretty near the 
nub of the entire thing, is this C. 
Darwin on the mark at all? What and 
whence is all this chatter about the 
public schools? Is this Nineteen-Ten? 

The headmaster of a school named, in 
the All-American Guide to Windsor and 
Environs, Eton, has stated that’ the 
school he purports to boss is nothing 
but a “secondary grammar school.”’ 

This type of snobbery is growing fast. 
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The College of Heralds reports in an 
as yet unpublished bulletin that whereas 
twenty years ago people with no 
peeragey type of pedigree were trying 
to get the thing fixed up to look like 
coronets and quarterings, to-day the 
rush at the main counter is from people 
with political aspirations who realize 
that to get within yawning distance of 
the ‘Tory front bench you must be able 
to prove that you had at least one 
grandmother who was an agricultural 
labourer. And a member of the Union. 
You know, and I know, the appalling 
trauma suffered by Gaitskell as a result 
of allegations that he had becn, among 
other places visited in his pilgrimage 
through education to politics, at Win- 
chester (another school, though one 
whose headmaster has not yet said what 
the one at Eton said about his one). 
One is happy to hear that an arrange- 
ment is being made for Mr. G. not to 
have been at Winchester at all--the 
Hugh G. who appears in the school 
records was an impostor put there and 
(there is small doubt) paid for in cash 
by an enemy and disrupter. It is too 
little realized how rife this practice has 
been during recent years. It is, for 
instance, possible to reveal that, accord- 
ing to present plans and machinations, 
on the eve of the next general election 
if we ever get there old boy, touch wood 
proof will be adduced that Aneurin 
Bevan spent his youth at Harrow while, 
as documents soon to be discovered will 
disclose, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, his hands 
getting hornier by the minute, was bent 
nearly double on the Guinness beet- 
estate, his only companion, as the twain 
rent and tore at the stubborn vegetable, 
Sir Henry Channon. 





Proof is also available 
that Khrushchev’s grand- 
father was a Moscow stock- 
exchange speculator of 
dazzling wealth. 

This, it might be 
thought by the inexpert, 
would fix him for good, 
but those who take this 
view of the trend are 
possibly giving insufficient 
weight to the news that 
Shepilov’s aunt was a 
grand duchess who, before 
her marriage, acted as 
private secretary to John 
D. Rockefeller. 

Columns of smoke rising 
from several global points 
are not, as alleged in the 
sensational press, the new 
weapon, but indicate that 
Dulles, Bulganin and Mac- 
millan are burning their 
birth certificates. 





Nonchalance is All 


Before navigation can be resumed Egypt is to stage a long-distance steimming 
relay race through the Suez Canal, says Maj.-Gen. Sabri. 
O have walked the high-wire of Destiny with an easy yet unerring gait, 
To have heard with a cool off-handedness the imperious commands of Fate, 
These, in the primers of History, are the surest passports to fame: 
Ducking the causal for the casual, Drake finishes the game; 
Archimedes, absorbed, geometricizes at the siege of Syracuse; 
Socrates, having drunk the hemlock, recalls his debt of a goose— 
These are the higher irrelevancies of the philosopher, the saint, the hero, 
On a completely different level from the levity of a fiddling Nero 
Or that of a General Sabri who in the present year of disgrace 
Holds up the shipping of half the world for a two-day swimming race. 


E. V. MILNER 
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Speed the Chow | 


ROGRESS always brings prob- 
Pien in its train, and the British 

Overseas Airways Corporation 
must now get down to the problem of 
meal-times over the Atlantic. 

In the old days before the Corpora- 
tion bought its D.C.7Cs (which it is 
romantically to rename ‘Seven Seas,” 
though as it has bought ten of them it 
may run into trouble when it comes to 
detail allocation of water) there was no 
problem. You took off a little before 
dinner-time; dined; breakfasted a little 
before landing-time; landed; and ad- 
justed your watch in such a manner that 
you did not, in New York, go straight 
on to luncheon, or, in London, go 
straight back to sleep. 

With D.C.7Cs, however, which fly 
non-stop between Heathrow and Idle- 
wild, that is very approximately between 
London and New York, travelling time 
is cut down by some six hours. You 
take off, westbound, at eleven and land 
at twelve-fifteen, which by courtesy of 
the Astronomer-Royal has become 
seven-fifteen overnight. You have 


therefore dined well before reporting 
to the Pimlico airways terminal, not 
knowing what lies before you. You eat 
an idle sandwich while you wait for 
your bus, and another at Heathrow 
while you wait for your embarkation 
instructions. 


You have barely settled 








By B. A. 


down in your Slumberette, which bears 
the same relation to a chaise-longue as 
a Speedbird does to an aircraft, when a 
smiling steward brings you a Martini; 
a moment later other stewards, smiling 
more than ever, ply you with 
Consommé Madrilene 
Mushroom Cream Soup 
Cold Buffet 
Salad Bowl 
Cheese Tray with Celery 
Cream Crackers 
Basket of Fresh Fruit 


Coffee 
Awakening after some hours from 
your swinish sleep, you find a smiling 
steward bending over you with 
Iced Fruit Fuice 
Compote of Fruit 
Cereals with Fresh Cream 
Grilled Wiltshire Bacon 
with Chipolata Sausage 
Freshly Fried or Botled Egg 
Rolls - Croissants - Vita Weat - Rusks 
Butter - Preserves 
Basket of Fresh Fruit 
Tea - Coffee 
in such quantities that you are still in a 
rosy stupor when you face the inquisi- 
tions of U.S. Immigration and Customs. 
Eastbound, you will take off at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, as the Astron- 
omer-Royal is working against you this 
time. B.O.A.C., resisting with com- 
mendable zeal a temptation to serve 
crumpets, toast, cake, Sally Lunn, 
bread-and-butter, tea, milk, and so on, 
immediately you become airborne, 
leaves you in your Slumberette until 
cocktail-time. As soon as you are well in 
their power, they proceed to provide 
Cayman Island Turtle Soup with 
Amontillado 
Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Fresh Gulf Shrimp Cocktail 
Breast of Chicken and Braised Ham 
Sauce Eugénie 
Notsettes of Lamb - Bouquetiére 
Green Garden Beans with Butter 
Croquette Potatoes 
Salad Bowl 
Brandied Cherries with Double Cream 
Petit Fours 
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Blue Vein - Gouda - Camembert 
and Philadelphia Cream Cheese 
Cream Crackers 
Basket of Fresh Fruit 


Coffee 
Dinner Mints 
and, as soon as the first signs of dawn 
creep over the Atlantic, a breakfast of 
but the point has been made. 

Now eleven hours’ flying time just 
about gives B.O.A.C. enough scope to 
indulge its hospitable instincts to the 
full. But the day will come when the 
D.C.7C will in turn be superseded by 
a machine that flies from Heathrow to 
Idlewild in eight hours, say from 
midnight G.M.'T. to three a.m. New 
York time. Well, a little light supper at 
one o'clock seems indicated (say, Tortue 
Clair; Kippers; Bacon and Eggs; Rolls 
and Butter; Basket of Fresh Fruit; 
Champagne; Coffee), and along about 
two in the (New York) morning a 
continental breakfast of Croissants, Rolls, 
Bread, Toast, Marmalade, Tea, Coffee, 
Basket of Fresh Fruit, and the rest. 

But suppose the flying time is cut 
down still further? In due course 
something like a civil version of the 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile will 
come into service and we shall be shot 
out of Heathrow to come to earth at 
Idlewild half an hour later, or four and 
a half hours earlier New York time. 
All right: a two o’clock take-off will 
perhaps justify an early breakfast, 
followed almost immediately by a quick 
supper at nine-fifteen during the steep 
descent into the U.S.A. But it’s no 
good pretending that the problem is an 
easy one, and the day is bound to come 
when those smiling stewards, if the 
Corporation is still to give them their 
well-earned place in their publicity, will 
have to find something else to smile at. 


& & 


“Rowley, a National Serviceman, took 
three efficiency awards—more than any 
other recruit has achieved ... Not only did 
he win the certificate of merit at shooting 
and that for drill, but he was awarded the 
Gale Cup, presented by General Sir Richard 
Gale, Colonel of the Regiment, for the best 
all-round recruit... It is not surprising 
that Rowley has been selected for a course 
for potential N.C.O.’s.”"—Birmingham Mail 


Unless you happen to have been in the 
Army. 
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“I suppose it was the favourable currency exchange that attracted me as much as anything.” 
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By LORD 


SANTA FE, New Mexico 
MERICA is a categorized land, 
in which it signifies more to be 
Something than Somebody. Not 
“What is he like?” but “‘What does he 
do?” is the relevant query. A gentleman 
is summed up by his profession: he is in 
steel, in insurance, in public relations; 
a lady by her works: she is in polio, in 
cancer, in cerebral palsy. An artist 
may be in poetry, in painting, in interior 
decoration. But art, notoriously, has no 
frontiers. Egg-heads are egg-heads, 
long-haired zsthetes long-haired 
wsthetes all America over, classified 
together, in the true American com- 
munal spirit, as a single species. With 
an arty-craft and a honky-tonk, keeping 
itself to itself in a variety of sexes, 
wearing blue jeans and_ pony-tails, 
bangles and ballet skirts, corduroy 
shirts and leather jerkins, American 
Bohemia gallivants across the continent, 
in a series of colonial outposts, from 
Greenwich Village to Monterey, 
California. 
Chief among these is New Orleans, 
a colony of Montparnasse, c. 1932. 
La Petit Théatre (sic) and Le Petit 
Shoppe (sic) grace the old-world, nine- 
teenth-century alleys of the Vieux 
Carré. Along Dauphine and Bourbon 
and Toulouse and Chartres Streets 
French-named establishments— 
Antoine’s, Broussard’s, Arnaud’s, the 
Lafitte, the Café du Monde—serve 
“French” creole dishes, French wines 
(alternatively American milk to the 
majority who prefer it) and French 
bread (not always palatable to a people 
who prefer their bread, unlike their 
motor-cars and their marriages and most 
things, to last, hence doctor it until it 
achieves the texture and the taste of 
wadding). 
Along the Rue Royale, where the 
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Arty-Craft 
KINROSS 


Bus (no longer a Streetcar) named 
Desire (pronounced Desiré) plies for 
passengers, soft-spoken, alert-eyed 
Southern ladies trip in and out of one 
another’s antique shops and tea-rooms 
(‘Psychic readings from tea-leaves 
gratis”) with a “Bonjour!” to the left 
of them and a “Titens, comment ¢a va?” 
to the right. As though involuntarily 
they break further into the language 
while, with a hint of nostalgia, they 
show off to visitors the old slaves’ 
quarters adjoining their elegant patios. 

There is a touch of the British as well 
as the French. The ornamental iron- 
work of railings and balconies suggests 
Old Brighton more than Old Orleans. 
Familiar enough are Aunt Sally’s Old- 
Fashioned Candy Shoppe, the scones 
(which Americans call biscuits) served 
in the tea-rooms, the Livery Stand, 
next to the taxi-stand, used by a 
victoria with a coachman in a top-hat 
and a horse in a sun-bonnet. 

There is even a touch of the American. 
Stuffed Coal-Black Mammies guard the 
doors of the shoppes. Lucky Pierre's 
has an Ante-Bellum Room. The Old 
Absinthe Bar serves also’ Daiquiris, 
Pink Squirrels, Grasshoppers, Zombies. 
An American idiom pervades The 
French Quarter, the highbrow weekly 
news-letter: ‘‘RAMONA, well-known in 
Quarter circles, had an extended haggle 
and frassle with another Quarterite . . . 
Mrs. CAMERON, mother of Louise the 
Printer, has been receiving gardenias 
regularly every week. Now, now Mrs. 
C.... What Quarterite has SuszaNne 
JOLYN, that attractive model and artist, 
been spending so much time with? .. . 
That old time auto collection of Jack’s 
at the Bookshop is growing fast past all 
expectations.” 

Essentially American is Diamond Jim 
Moran, “the idol of every shoeshine boy 
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in the United States” (because he 


started as one), who considers himself 


naked without a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of jewellery on, and in 
his restaurant, “the most expensive in 
town,” serves Irish stew laved in brandy 
and pork chops stuffed with sea-food. 
American in a different sense, is Mr. 
Candy Lee, “The little 
America” and “‘ Queen Bee of the Mardi 
Gras” who, in panties, a brassiere, a 
single paste earring and a coquettish 
falsetto, entertains artists and débutantes 
and tourists alike until 5 a.m. in Tony 
Bacino’s Back Bar. American also is the 
shop where you can be photographed 
jitterbugging, riding a pig, disguised as 
a monkey, or emerging from gaol. 

To this cosmopolitan city the art 
colonists have come, working indus- 
triously away in the true American 
manner. Beneath the arcades of the 
Louisiana State Museum (‘‘a must for 
tourists”) they sit by the dozen with 
their casels, drawing portraits for £1 
apiece and upwards of anybody who 
comes along. In the windows of 
galleries (“Dot's Art Saloon,” at the 
sign of the “Two Starving Artists’”’) 
they paint them in oils for a little more. 
“Come up and let us show you our 
etchings,” they invite archly. ‘Y’ all 
come in and browse ... Give us the 
brush and we'll do the rest.” 

On St. Peter Street stands Gipsy Lou, 
dressed as a gipsy, purveying “ water- 
colours with charm.” On the street 
corner is a notice-board proclaiming 
“If you’re lost or want to get lost 
tack what you wish on this board.” 
Tacked on it are a number of advertise- 
ments for Gipsy Lou, and a pencilled 
note: “Milton. Waited 3 hrs. at Pat 
O’Brien’s. Not nice. Jan.’ Near by is 
the Coffee Club (“Meet your friends 
here”) with its shelves of “ personal- 
ized” coffee mugs painted with the 
names of its patrons—-Bébé, Saltie, 
Tito, Sexy, Freckles, Satana, Van. 
One of them, breakfasting earnestly with 
another, is saying “‘He’s too much in 
conflict with himself to tell whether he 
really likes me or not... He keeps on 
punishing himself for things he has 
done, and takes it out on everybody 
elee . . .” 

Art skips Texas, where painters are 
thought to be mostly Communists, but 
rears its head again here in New Mexico, 
“the Land of Enchantment.” ‘Taos is 
announced by the bus-driver as “One 
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“These days you must find that expression on his face a bit trying.” 


of the greatest art colonies in the world, 
with its sixty-five resident artists and 
fifteen art galleries.” The sixty-five 
names are inscribed alphabetically in the 
guide-book: many of them sonorous 
names like Berninghaus, Blumenschein, 
“Brett, Dorothy (Hon.),” Delgado, 
Gonzales, Larrinaga, McChesney, 
Rogoway and Stroh. They include 
seven poets (one the lady Poct Laureate 
of New Mexico), eleven writers (one of 
mystery novels), a ceramist in masks, a 
designer of peasant dishes, a designer of 
Spanish colonial furniture, and a 
luminous painter on glass. A School of 
Fine Arts offers instruction in Pre- 
paratory and Advanced Fine Art, 
Abstract and Non-Objective Drawing 
and Painting, with Criticisms by 
Arrangement. 

Brooding over it all is the spirit of 
D. H. Lawrence, who was “willed” to 
come here by a fan, Mrs. Mabel Dodge 
Luhan, a lady writer married to an 
Indian named Tony. Mingling with the 
soil are his ashes which, on his death 
elsewhere, were brought back to Taos 
with some trouble via the Mexican 
frontier. 

The artists have colonized Taos after 
the pattern of the Indians, Red men 
like Eskimos who, since the days when 
they gave trouble, have been safely 
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confined in remote reservations, but are 
now encouraged to come out, in 
limited numbers and in Hollywood 
regalia, for the diversion of visitors, 
growing prosperous and fat as eunuchs 
in the process. 

The town has been built of “the 
good earth,” in the style of an Indian 
pueblo, with an adobe supermarket, an 
adobe ten cent store, adobe hotels and 
motels, and adobe shops, purveying 
Indian headdresses, jewellery, pottery, 
dolls, fetishes, drums, moccasins, belts, 
tunics and rugs, thus enabling any 
American to deck himself out in the 
guise of the race he once so gloriously 
defeated. A real Indian pueblo, “the 
oldest apartment house in the world,” 
stands, cleaned up for tourists, a mile or 
so outside the town. Here the Indians 
may be photographed, drawn or painted, 
on payment of a fee. 

Other Indians, arrayed in feathers 
and beads and well-coached in their 
parts, stand about at the street corners. 
“When tipped,” reads a notice beside 
one of them, “‘the Indian will dance.” 
In the evenings they give a performance, 
in the Stagecoach Park on the Santa Fé 
trail, stomping and twirling for a minute 
or so each to the flashing of cameras and 
the wail of a microphone, while the 


children from the motels clamber 








precariously about on a property stage 
coach. Here are Ben Marcus (“You'll 
often have seen his picture in the 
magazines”) in a “nice fast war dance”; 
Little White Parrot (“he has often 
danced on the TV”) coming “from the 
Blue Lake singing” to do a hoop dance; 
the even littler Lurking Buffalo (‘There 
is something very beautiful about the 
innocence of children”) showing a pre- 
cocious mastery of the steps which will 
be needed to make him a star of the 
studios. 

Santa Fé, “the City Different,” is 











« 

much the same. Here is an adobe gas 
station, decorated with stags’ antlers. 
Here is a shop, selling fetishes and such, 
run by a young gentleman from New 
York, wearing a silver belt around his 
jeans, silver bracelets on his wrists, a 
turquoise anklet above one of his 
moccasins, and about his person a few 
becoming turquoise brooches. Here is 
a restaurant in the courtyard of the Qui 
Na Ma Articrafts, where another such 
gentleman, in a tartan apron, serves 
well-cooked Mexican dishes. Here is 
also-.a Drive Ur Self car hire place. 
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So at the first opportunity we drove 
ourselves away into the surrounding 
desert. 

Beyond the muddy Rio Grande, down 
a rough side road, we came to the 

Indian village of San Domingo. With 
its haphazard mud houses, its thick, 
indeterminate smells, and its wandering, 
dusty, unpaved streets, it recalled the 
Middle East rather than the American 
West. Here, we had heard, there was to 
be a fiesta, for it was St. Peter’s Day; 
and sure enough, on a flat bit of desert 
beyond the village, we found its people 
assembled. Squatting in the shade 
along the bank of a ditch, they flaunted 
bright, barbaric colours, and _ pigtails 
threaded with beads. Only two other 
carloads had come from_the city to 
watch. 

Before us was a rough, clean, white- 
washed church, and within it, before the 
altar, a loaf of bread, and a live, skinny 
cockerel, with its legs trussed. In the 
arena there was soon a mustering and a 
milling of horsemen, all brightly shirted 
and jockeying for position by the wall 
of the church. Presently another live 
cock was flung into the mélée, and they 
stampeded to snatch it one from the 
other, hooves pounding and dust flying 
as they tore at it, limb from limb. 
Eventually one horseman grabbed the 
lion’s share of it and galloped away with 
his trophy across the desert and through 
the streets of the village, closely pursued 
by the field in trailing clouds of sand. 

Several times the sacrifice was 
repeated. Then a final cock was tied by 
its legs to a tightrope, between two tall 
poles, and the horsemen cantered 
beneath it, leaping up to reach it, one by 
one. Inch by inch, crowing and somer- 
saulting in a macabre dance of death, 
the bird was lowered until it came 
within reach. First a wing was torn off 
it, then a horseman with a final great 
leap grabbed the rest of it, galloping off 
with it into the desert as before. 

At that moment we heard the sound 
of a melodious siren, and a silvery 
train, from another world, sped swiftly 
by on the Santa Fé track, all sleek 
and shining and streamlined. Antiseptic 
and humane in their roomettes and 
drawing-rooms, its passengers turned a 
blind eye to the happy birthday of 
St. Peter. 

This, after all, was not Art. It was 
not Baseball. It was not America. It 
was best left alone. 
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Problematical Pet By R. ¢. 


N January 6 the Sunday Times 
published an article by Cyril 
Connolly called “Living With 
Lemurs” which began: “After twenty 
years I have a lemur again; my sixth.” 
His account of the creature is illustrated 
with photographs of it in a garden, taken 
by his wife, and it ends with a lament for 
the scarcity of lemurs that includes this 
strange sentence: “I believe the Sunday 
Times lemur, Wirra, to be the only one 
in the country.” I can think of a number 
of explanations but I cannot see that any 
of them is less improbable than the 
others: 

1. Wirrais the Sunday Times mascot. 
I suppose a newspaper is as much entitled 
to have a mascot as a regiment. Possibly 
it is a Fleet Street custom. Fleet Street 
being so urban, it may be that the mascot 
is always parked out with some trusted 
contributor, The Observer's opossum 
living with Sir Harold Nicolson, the 
Sunday Dispatch’s tapir with Mr. 
Alastair Forbes and the News of the 
World’s platypus with Old Trouper. 
The objection to this theory is that a 
mascot is essentially processional. A 
lemur would be less suitable than a goat 
for leading even such necessarily trun- 
cated processions as might take place 
inside the Sunday Times office. It could 
be perched on a barrel-organ, but it 
would not co-operate unless the organ 
were ground by its own guardian and, 
newspapers being rather departmental- 
ized, it seems improbable that the music 
people would not object to a literary 
critic’s doing this. 

2. The Sunday Times has sponsored 
some kind of national competition for 
lemurs which has been won by Wirra. 
This stunt would have misfired if there 
had been only one entrant. If Mr. 
Connolly had urged the stunt on his 
employers knowing all the time that his 
own candidate would have been bound 
to win, this would have been dishonest 
and Mr. Connolly would not have 
mentioned the shortage of lemurs in his 
article—unless of course it was an 
oblique, obsessional confession. Per- 
haps, however, the poor response to the 
competition revealed the shortage. 

3. Sunday Times is simply a des- 
criptive label, like “Crested” or “ Para- 
guayan” or “Humboldt’s.” Good 
publicity, if true. 


4. Wirra is a pet bought jointly by 
the staff and entrusted to Mr. Connolly 
to look after as, according to The Un- 
quiet Grave, he was a lemur in a previous 
incarnation. This would mean that his 
colleagues would always be dropping in 
and expecting to be allowed to play with 
their property. His article describes 
Wirra’s attitude to him but not its reac- 
tion to all these visitors, and one hardly 
believes so striking an opportunity for 
observation would have been missed. 
If Wirra were fondled now by Mr 
Ernest Newman, now by Mr. Vivian 
Jenkins, this would have been good for a 
paragraph at least. 

5. Wirra is a present from the 
Sunday Times. Employees of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s are apt to refer in print to 
benefits they have received from him, and 
perhaps the same goes, less loudly, for 
employees of Lord Kemsley’s. While 
presents of gold watches and inscribed 
clocks reek of the Victorian counting- 
house, the most delicate susceptibility 
could not be hurt by such a charming 
yet undemanding present as a lemur. 
Of course there might be jealousies: 
“Raymond got an elk and Harold a 
terrapin and Dilys an axolotl. I can’t 
help feeling that Golf is worth more than 
a grey squirrel.” (Were Mr. Connolly’s 
first five lemurs back in his New 
Statesman days?) 

6. Wirra is payment in kind. I do 
not know whether Mr. Connolly is 
protected by the Truck Acts. If not, he 
may be remunerated partly in cash and 
partly in mammals. 

7. Wirra has been provided by the 
Sunday Times as raw material for some 
experiment that Mr. Connolly will be 
writing up in the course of the year, 
something about the intelligence of 
animals, perhaps, or their response to 
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Truth, Beauty and Goodness, possibly 
being teamed for this purpose with Mr. 
Schwartz and Miss Sayers. 

8. Mr. Connolly often reviews books 
about Nature and, in the way that a 
television critic might reasonably be 
supplied with a set by his paper, the 
Sunday Times goes one step farther and 


supplies its reviewers with subject 
matter additional to the book to be 
reviewed, Yet anybody who has 


watched the Editor of the paper on 
television grilling a Labour leader will 
not see him as a man who is lavish with 
other people’s money: genial, yes; likely 
to strew his staff with lemurs on the 
off-chance they might one day review a 
book on them, no. 

9. The Sunday Times has not given 
Wirra to Mr. Connolly: Mr. Connolly 
has given Wirra to the Sunday Times. 
But surely Mr. Connolly’s articles are 
taken on their merits? 

10. Wirra strikes Mr. Connolly as 
embodying the characteristics of the 
Sunday Times: “Amiable, steadfast, 
sunny and mischievous,” “May well 
be much more intelligent than anyone 
has supposed,” ‘Reasonably clean.” 
H’m. 
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How to be at Home Abroad 


RADE Winds from the West are 

shaking the leaves of the old- 

fashioned Guide Books. Baedeker’s 
“gibeciére or light game bag, leather 
drinking cup, pocket lantern and 
aneroid barometer” are no_ longer 
enough. ‘To-day’s Trail-blazer who 
“‘wants to cover the ne plus ultra of the 
classic travel spots in straight easy 
comfort” fills his ““Skymate Aerobe 
Twosuiter Bag” with “Wax Earplugs, a 
Sleep Shade, plastic Bandaids impreg- 
nated with tyrothricin” and, with no 
offence to Mrs. Comer, “‘a Janie Spot- 
Fraser.”’ Perforated with shots (cholera, 
typhus and yellow fever; “Plague is 
Optional”) he faces the Welfare 
State with equanimity and a_ stock 
of Cremo - Suxidine, Kaopectate, 
Nembutal and Anti-Spasmodic 
sedative. 

That is, if the Trail-blazer has read 
his Ftelding’s Travel Guide to Europe 
(Egypt and the British Isles included) 
—No other Guide Book gives you 
Fielding’s complete assurance of being 
at home abroad.” Revised annually and 
approaching a Ninth Edition, the Guide 
is standard operational reading for the 
“Sharp-eyed travel-wise American.” 
As yet little known on this side of the 
Atlantic, it should be prescribed reading 


for anyone in the tourist business, not 
to speak of the British Travel and 
Holidays Association. 

Faced with the problem of soothing 
“Mr. Native,” should he be hostile, 
“Friends of the Guide” will stuff the 
pockets of their “Transatlantic Flight- 
coats” with “small canned meats, 
special Superchrome ink,” and “in- 
dividually personalized Zippo Lighters 

. . they all remember Zippo from the 
G.I. days and they’re mad, absolutely 
mad to get their hands on one.” Half 
savage or half child, Fielding’s motto is 
beat the natives at their own game. No 
spoil-sport, he is at his reader’s elbow 
with hints on how to cheat the pro- 
fessional guides, “‘how to join the local 
rackets or how to avoid them,” and how 
to slip through the Customs, “the B.4 
bag is the best for concealment . . . don’t 
pack the excess in the most secret 
places.” ; 

“In the past,” says the Guide, 
“tourists have been cathedralled and 
tombed to death.” Not by Fielding. 
Baroque monasteries “‘deaden every 
bone” in his body; at the mention of a 
church his arches hurt and he falls into 
a “‘dull-lidded catalepsy.” (Hence the 
wisdom of travelling with a reliable 
anti-spasmodic sedative.) Pausing only 
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for a “Good Buy”—such as a pair of 
“lederhosen” in Austria—“ Friends of 
the Guide” travel hopefully in search 
of the food that mother makes and 
the cocktails that father shakes. Luring 
them on from one land to another, like 
the Holy Grail, is the elusive “really, 
REALLY Dry Martini.” 

“Wyoming is larger than Utah”; 
somewhere between them (in size) is 
Fielding’s England. But in manners 
and “Moldy Tradition” it will remind 
the traveller of New England. ‘Cold, 
stiff and humorless that deadly 
snecring superiority hides the most 
agonizing inferiority complex fn the 
world.” (Only yesterday wasn’t it the 
other way around?) But “dig under 
their shell and you'll find all the warm 
human values of your next-door neigh- 
bour.” The climate is variable: ‘You 
won't freeze in England,” says Fielding 
optimistically, but “if you try to kiss an 
English lass she may turn into 120 Ibs. 
of blue-white ice.”” The English “do want 
to be friendly,” though “they find it 
difficult to make simple conversation,” 
possibly because of their antiquated 
language—“‘Milk Bar” for ‘Soda 
Fountain,” “‘ Water Closet” for “‘ Bath- 
room,” and the Dickensian “‘ Keep your 
pecker up” for “‘ Keep up your courage.” 
A few more years of I.T.A. should put 
this right. 

Food is “5,000 years behind the 
average Continental Standards” and 
guaranteed to wither transatlantic taste- 
buds; ‘a little number called 
‘Shepherds’ Pie’ is a catchall for 
everything from Black Beauty’s fore- 
locks to the Floppsy bunnies.” So, “no 
picturesque beaneries” unless there’s 
some Cremo-Suxidine left in the Flight- 
Bag; and don’t forget to “take your own 
roll of toilet paper to any British hotel.” 

In spite of food, climate and language 
the British are—surprisingly —“ healthy, 
clean-limbed and clear-skinned ... You 
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may go,” says the Guide, “‘to Oxford or 
Cambridge, pick out the first twenty 
students you see, dress them in sports 
jackets, odd slacks and moccasins and 
—as long as they don’t speak—you'll 
take them for the Flower of American 
Youth.” If they open their mouths 
they'll probably be Fulbright scholars. 

Canterbury, “a famed ecclesiastical 
center,” is a “‘Must,’”’ and “If time 
permits, take a quiet soul-soothing drive 
from London to Edinburgh. Spend a 
day and a half over it . . . no hurry about 
anything.” But, however much they 
are pressed for time, “Friends of the 
Guide ... never, never, NEVER inhale a 
single calory in a Railway Station 
Restaurant.” 

In Eire (“you can drop its entire area 
into Lake Superior”) the “Friends” 
can breathe more freely, for “Food is 
tops . probably closer to the best 
American food than that of any other 
country ... Blood-rare steaks, Canadian 
Club and Chocolate Kiss Shakes (8d) are 
available,” also “every major American 
sport except basket and baseball.” 

On the Continent, Denmark tops 
the league as “the-country-in-which- 


to-feel-at-home-abroad” most easily. 
Food is “the best in Europe . . . even 
the hot-dog stands are good.”” Danes 


“ ’ 


laugh at American jokes” and “cele- 
brate the Fourth of July on a gigantic 
scale.” ‘There is a “portrait of General 
Knudsen of General Motors” in 
Frederiksborg Castle. 

Down South, Italy has “centuries 
of polite living” and Rome, “though 
smaller than St. Louis . . . has at least 
2,500 years of unparalleled cultural 
achievement ”—St. Peter’s, for example 
—‘‘you could tuck the towers of the 
Waldorf Astoria into it. “Among the 
better attractions are the S. Calixtus 
catacombs and the Capuccini Chapel . . . 
walls and furniture of human bones.” 
At Milan, having “‘taken a look at Da 
Vinci's ‘Last Supper,’” one can relax in 
the “ Rinascente air-conditioned depart- 
ment store.” 

To France, Fielding has ‘devoted 
many weeks of serious thought.” He 
has found her “‘a provocative, puzzling 
personality as multiple and unpredict- 
able as a psychiatric patient . . . the rigid 
morality of the girls you don’t meet 
would shame a Bryn Mawr freshman.” 

There is a brighter side: ‘Good 
restaurants in the provinces are as thick 
as Fido’s fleas,” and you can, if time 
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allows, beat a path to “2,000 specially- 
listed villages off the beaten track.” 
Versailles regrettably is a must, but 
‘‘don’t waste too much time there,”’ and 
above all “if you must go slumming, do 
it gently and unobtrusively—never in a 
big American car.”” Chambord, by the 
way, is the “Ancestor of one of America’s 
most expensive restaurants.” 

On the last page (785) Fielding 
shares a final secret with the Friends 
of the Guide “. . . now that we’ve 
slipped off our shoes, taken a real 
American shower and sat down to 
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relax—isn’t it wonderful to say those 
magic words ‘I’m Home’ again!” 
But the jacket has the last word: “ From 
war’s end to the present, Mr. Fielding 
has made Europe his Home.” 

P. C. L. M. 


a a 


“If you used your best things every day, 
they’d all too soon wear out. What is the 


answer? Perhaps a compromise. To use 
your favourite things whenever it rains 


wouldn’t be a bad notion—to cheer you up!” 
Woman and Home 


The difference being? 
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A Basie Holiday this Summer ? 


That a long-delayed Suez clearance needn't distress the pleasure-motorist too seriously 
is demonstrated in these valuable vacation tips 


OVERNMENT spokesmen have 
been altogether too hearty and 
emphatic in assurances that 

rationing is only temporary. Trained 
ears discern significant echoes of Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s solemn vows not to 
devalue the pound. This means that 
the forward-looking motorist, whose 
ears are as trained as the next man’s, 
will make his holiday plans with caution; 
his very rashest assumption should be 
that by the time the buds are bursting, 
and all nature calls him to roar through 
its midst blasting the hedgerows with 
carbon monoxide, his permitted fifty 
miles a week won't have been slashed to 
five. 

How, then, can a motoring vacation 
be assured? 


CLEANING AND TINKERING 

Let us consider first the problems of 
the best and purest type of car-owner, 
the type to whom the word intellectual 
can, without outraging the language, be 
applied. His problems are much the 
least serious, because his idea of 
motoring is owning a motor-car rather 
than actually going anywhere in it. His 
concern is with potential rather than 
performance; being, not doing. The 
car’s very presence outside his front 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 
gate is a rich satisfaction, and when the 
sight of it palls from the drawing-room 
window he can go upstairs and look 
down on it from the spare bedroom, 
noting its clean lines, snug foreshorten- 
ing, and slightly dimmed streak down 
the middle of the gleaming roof, just 
where he can never quite reach from 
either side with the wash-leather. From 
this eminence he can see what his car 
looks like to people on tops of buses. 
He returns to the ground-floor relaxed 
and good-tempered, his owner-driver’s 
appetite satisfied. For this man, nothing 
could be more plea- 
sant than a cleaning 
and _ tinkering holi- 
day. He is hag-ridden 
all his days by pres- 
sure of circumstances 
which prevent him, 
time and time again, 
from finishing a one 
hundred per cent 
cleaning job. He may 
get the thing washed 
but not waxed; 
washed and waxed 
but not polished; 
washed, waxed and 
128 


polished but not finished off with 
the statutory clean, soft cloth. He may 
achieve all that, but have to leave the 
chromium; or, achieving even the 
chromium, still have to break off with- 
out vacuuming the carpets, hosing the 
underbelly, pricking the fluff out of 
the hub-caps or shining up the fascia 
grommets. As to the tinkering, can a 
man who has before now spent a whole 
week-end trimming a_ screenwiper 
squeegee doubt that a fortnight’s holiday 
under the car would go like a flash? 
For once the tedium of first-day-back 
conversation would be turned to sheer 
sparkle: ‘“‘What did you do for your 
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holiday, old man?” “Well, the first 
three days I took up the garage floor 
and dug an inspection pit. ‘Then, on 
the ‘Thursday .. .” 


ACCESSORIES 
Not for all men, unfortunately, is the 
road-lust so easily disciplined. For 


many, the word holiday connotes 
motion. Ingenuity may be exercised 
certainly. ‘The motorist who is also a 


cine-camera enthusiast can put his car 
up on bricks, pack the family in, and 
project scenes from past holidays on the 
end wall of the garage; but it is not the 
same thing. What he needs is the feel of 
the road under him, the stimulating 
crackle of flints against the sump, the 
salutes of the road patrols, the heavy, 
sensuous fumes inside the car which 
speak of a tank freshly filled and a bit 
slopped over. For this man, nothing but 
actual travel will do, and the time to 
begin making his arrangements is Now. 
Accessories are the secret. A glance 
through any current motoring magazine 
shows that ninety-four out of every 
hundred accessories are really designed 
—though the makers have kept it a 
secret until now—-for one purpose and 
one only, to save petrol. How many of 
the undermentioned have you invested 
in? (Percentages show petrol saved.) 


- ~IW toe” 
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Hydrobyrotic brake-fluid additive 
Silencer oil a - 
Timing-chain plastic booster 
Snow-dozer 


Door-handle grease-gun | 
Garage central-heating plant 6 
‘Tank-cap padlock set 103 
Easyfyx towing bracket 17} 
Re-distilling fume-trap core 
Pigskin Supplementary Coupon 

wallet rye : 8} 
New engine v al 7} 
“Shopping by Post” (‘Temple 

Press) Bsa un 28 


It will be seen from a rough calcula- 
tion that by taking advantage of only 
these few economy aids—a mere random 
selection—petrol consumption can be 
slashed by one hundred per cent, a 
very worth-while saving. Thought and 
care given to this aspect between now 
and the summer days could improve on 
the idea to a point where a man who has 
really worked at it will be able to whirl 
his loved ones off to happiness with an 
empty tank. ‘This would mean, at 
present pump prices, a further economy 
in actual cash. 


RESTRICTED PLEASURES 

There will always exist, however, 
even among motorists, the irresponsible 
fellow without the slightest sense of 
thrift. Not until dawn on the day of 
departure will he fully realize that last 
year’s run from his Cornish home to 
Oban or Kirkcudbright cannot be re- 
peated at the moment. Much as he may 
have set his heart on three days’ and 
nights’ driving at each end of the 
vacation—with a day and a half in 
between to get his valves reground— 
he will have to resign himself this year 
to rather more restricted pleasures. On 
our assessment of his character he will 
have been living his coupons to the full, 
with no thought for the morrow. This 
means that, if we regard him as that 
convenient denominator, the one-week- 
at-a-time vacationist, the only holiday 
destinations available to him are those 
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with a there-and-back mileage not ex- 
ceeding fifty; and this naturally pre- 
supposes faultless navigation on the 
actual journey, avoiding the usual 
maroonings in the dead-end middens of 
farmyards, eschewing advice from local 
pathfinders which would surely land 
him in steep, cobbled lanes with rows of 
iron posts across the bottom. ‘The 
holidaymaker who, because of such 
errors, finds himself six miles from his 
objective with half his petrol gone 
faces a painful dilemma: are he, his 
wife and little ones to foot it for the last 
six miles (pausing only to install an 
anti-siphoning device and push the car 
into a handy pasture) and foot the same 
six miles back there when the holiday is 
over... or recklessly drive on now to 
their reserved accommodation and pass 
the week in the gloomy certainty of 
having to start walking twelve miles 
from home on the return journey? 


ON THE SPOT 
It is not within the province of this 
article to make such decisions. Should 
the problem arise, the motorist is 
unlikely to lack advice on the spot. 
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A Map 

It is, however, our agreeable duty to 
assure him that restriction to a twenty- 
five-mile radius may be no bad thing 
after all. As anyone knows who is on 
nodding terms with Euclid, many 
hundreds of square miles are contained 
in a circle so described, and may in turn 
contain treasure-houses of the English 
scene which the holidaymaker with a 
full tank, ritually intent on getting as far 
away from home as possible, has in the 
past left behind him unnoticed almost 
before he has remembered to push his 
choke in. 

Consider the rich delights available, 
and a mere twenty-five miles distant, to 
any resident at Hyde Park Corner—a 
convenient specimen centre or base. 
Let any such resident take a map, a 
pencil and a piece of string roughly to 
scale and what does he find, for example, 
on the attraction-packed eastern perim- 
eter? He finds Wrotham. How many 
Londoners must admit to never having 
spent a summer holiday at Wrotham in 
the whole of their lives? Seven, perhaps 
eight, millions. 

True, the place is quite small, and 
could not without notice accommo- 
date such numbers, but the municipal 
authorities, here as elsewhere, will soon 
catch on, and get cracking with Ameri- 
can musicals, shooting galleries, and 
ornamental gardens housing the band 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, if 
wet in the Town Hall. Wrotham’s 
chief tourist attraction is at present 
supplied by slight remains of a palace 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, but 
these can easily be added to, and 
already some guide books are mention- 
ing a range of brasses in the E.E. to 
Perp. church. 



































SOUTHWARD Ho! 

Or let us glance briefly to the South 
(only the most perfunctory sampling of 
many delights is possible) and we find 
ourselves at Tinsley Green, home of 
the celebrated marbles championships. 
“Tinsley Green for the marbles” may 
be heard next summer in the same way 
that we now hear 
“Glyndebourne _ for 
the Mozart.” Exactly 
when the contests 
take place is not yet 
in any of the refer- 
ence books, nor is 
information about 
grandstand admis- 
sion prices or 
whether formal dress 
is obligatory; but any 
time now the Tinsley 
Green syndicat d’ini- 
tiative will be flood- 
ing out its full-colour 
brochures. 
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To the west lies Heathrow, with its 
well-known airport, long a favourite 
with the short-term sightseer and now 
likely to become a_ pleasure-centre 
proper. Until holiday accommodation 
is established there visitors are recom- 
mended to put up at one of the Staines 
hotels; with the aid of a few hired 
bicycles the family may enjoy a thrilling 
and instructive week watching the 
great man-made birds circling and 
soaring overhead. Special interest will 
attach to a tingling sensation on the 
motorist’s upturned face as the machines 
returning with engine trouble jettison 
their thousand-odd gallons of petroleum 
spirit on the holidaymakers below. ‘To 
the north, the obvious choice must be 
Harlow. There is nothing like a week's 
pleasure-seeking in a new town to make 
a man glad to get back to his old one; 
it is a tonic in itself. 

A special attraction of these twenty- 
five-miles-from-London-holidays is, of 
course, that they take the traveller into 
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the so-called “dormitory ” areas. He has 
only to be up moderately early to see 
residents running for their morning 
trains to the city, a spectacle highly 
stimulating for a man who is getting 
away from it all among the old-world 
charms of Gatwick, Uxbridge or 
Wormley. 


Lunatic ASYLUM 

But let us not be too London-minded. 
There are people who live elsewhere, 
and should any of them be studying 
these hints they should not, of course, 
take Hyde Park Corner as their measur- 
ing centre: they might easily find them- 
selves stranded miles away from Bishop's 
Tachbrook (old cottages), Crowthorne 
(famous criminal lunatic asylum near by) 
or wherever they set out for. But the 
principle, and the piece of string, 
remain the same. For example, holiday- 
making families ordinarily domiciled in 
Llansantfraid Glyn Ceiriog will find 
that their maximum couponage is good 
as far as Pentre Foelas, whence a five- 
mile walk westwards through charming 
wooded hill country will bring them to 
Bettws-y-Coed. Or, making a more 
northerly strike, there is Mold, in 
neighbouring Flintshire, with good 
stained glass and subterranean slate 
quarries near by. 


Foot-SLOGGING 

Carloads from York—to take another 
centre from which people might con- 
ceivably wish to set out—can get as far 
as Goole, with its extensive docks. ‘lo 
take another, Broughton-in-Furness 
residents can introduce themselves for 
the first time to Kirkby Lonsdale, 
reaching it moreover in under the hour 
instead of taking twelve to dash south 
for the tawdry fleshpots of Hastings and 
St. Leonards: within comfortable foot- 
slog of Kirkby is, of course, Cowan 






Bridge, and the children will soon be 
eager to make the trip and see the village 
where Charlotte Bronté went to school. 
Or again, the party based on 
Broughton-in-Furness might prefer to 
strike out westerly, when a leisurely 
drive to the extreme of the twenty-five 
mile tether will land them midway 
between the picturesque Westmorland 
coast and the Isle of Man, thus affording 
an excellent chance of trying out the 
family’s new aqua-lung equipment. 


CONTINENTAL 

If nothing has been said in these notes 
about motoring holidays on Europe’s 
mainland it is because conditions are 
unclear and may become more so. A 
warning that in Greece and Norway 
petrol supplies are “limited” is vague 
and unhelpful: is the stuff doled out in 
cups, or merely restricted to twenty 
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Similarly, news that 


gallons a day? 
“most Dutch petrol stations are closed 
on Sundays,” and that in Sweden and 
Portugal week-end motoring is a criminal 
offence, even for anyone producing 


documents saying that We, Ernest 
Bevin, etc., does little to put a mind at 
rest, and the soundest advice is perhaps 
to learn the language of all these 
countries for “I tell you it is a matter of 
life and death.”’ On the whole, motorists 
can best exploit the Continent by staying 
at home, wearing a beret and a chemise- 
veston, giving their coachwork a touch 
of garlic and talking with their hands; 
any intelligent pump-attendant will then 
gush them a tankful without demur. 

As a device to present 
difficulties this comes only second to a 
five-hundred-gallon cistern, sunk with 
foresight months ago on the home (or 
tax-loss) farm. 


overcome 


(i 
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Comrades, Fill 


i F course,” said our glossy 
6) fashion magazine compellingly, 
“you will stay at the Grand 
Hotel Balkania in the old port, sample 
their blinis or their celebrated spiny 
lobsters, experiment with dingac, the 
blood-red vin du pays. Then, because 
you are young and in love, you will 
wander along the quayside and listen to 
the tinkle of peasant music from lamplit 
baroque doorways...” 

Of course we stayed at the Grand 
Hotel, Ralkania—it was, as a matter of 
fact, the only hotel in the town—but it 
became increasingly difficult to imagine 
any of the magazine’s staff in the same 
surroundings. The editress in her John 
Cavanagh suit first queuing with those 
gloomy peasants in their sad, sack suits 
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‘Don’t just lie there, stupid ! 


Do something !” 


no Glass for Me 


By TOM GIRTIN 
and then being unsmilingly handed a was a_ brilliant many - splendoured 
room-key as though it were a meal- thing. Nearly everything that wasn’t 


ticket? The features editress with her 
pencil-slim umbrella being left to find 
her own way to her room and to carry 
her own smart air-travel suitcase—the 
lift being out of order—up five flights 
of marble staircase? Unthinkable! 

Perhaps, I reflected, as I put my 
shoulder to the bedroom door and 
applied a certain degree of force to 
open it, it was some time since they had 
stayed here. 

The Spartan severity of the bedroom 
with its iron bedsteads and Army 
blankets was in curious contrast with 
the bathroom which opened out of it and 
for which we were undemocratically pay- 
ing an extra 15/- a day. This bathroom 


132 


tiled was chromium-plated. ‘There were 
baths, showers, bidets, radiators and 
potentially heated towel-rails. Only the > 
lavatory-paper holder, which was made 
out of an old cigarette tin, failed to 
sparkle. And there was no plug for the 
hand-basin. 

I rang the bell two or three times. 
Nobody came. After a brief tussle with 
the bedroom door I purposefully 
explored the corridor. In a kind of large 
cupboard a chambermaid was eating 
meat-balls. It seemed that German, 
reinforced by a certain amount of mime, 
was our only means of communication. 

“Please! I want a stopper for the 
basin,” I said. And I added for the 
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sake of clarity a realistic noise of water 
filling up a bowl. 

“This way, Comrade.” She led the 
way down several corridors and up a 
flight of service stairs, finally coming to 
a halt outside a gentlemen’s lavatory. 

“Doan’ mensch,” she anticipated, 
her sole English phrase, my gratitude. 

“No, no!” I cried after her retreating 
figure, “I want a stopper!” 

She put her head through the hatch 
of a food lift and shouted something 
down the shaft. Eventually the manager 
arrived. 

“But of course!” he said. He opened 
the nearest bedroom door and wrenched 
a plug off the hand-basin there. 

I went off, swinging it jauntily on its 
chain. 

“You needn’t have bothered,” 
my wife ungratefully, “because in any 
case the water doesn’t run away.” 

“Let me try.” I put the stopper in 
the basin, there was an alarming under- 
water convulsion and the water ran away 
smartly through and around the stopper. 
With a sinister gurgle it reappeared in 
the bidet. 

On the way down to dinner we had to 
pass the manager’s office and I took the 
opportunity of pointing out to him that 
in our splendid bathroom there was no 
hot water. 

“That’s right!” he agreed, readily 
enough, “only at 5.30 on Thursdays.” 

“In that case we don’t want a room 
with a bath.” He pretended to consult 
a ledger. “I’m sorry, but all the other 
rooms are just now taken. But | 
promise you, you shall have hot water 
on Thursday—on Thursday at 5.30 
exactly.” He beat upon his desk with 
his fist to emphasize the point and his 
desk-lamp went out. 

The alternative to meat balls on the 
dinner menu was a rather bony fish 
called dental. 

“Haven't you any of your celebrated 
spiny lobster?” I asked the head-waiter. 
He shook his head regretfully. 


a 


n 


said 
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“There’s a smudge on your face.” 


“Often, yes! But now I am afraid 
it is not the season.” An enormous 
lobster about three feet long and broad in 
proportion was at that moment carried 
past our table. The head-waiter fol- 
lowed my gaze as I watched it being 
borne in triumph toa large party wearing 
hats but no ties in a far corner of the 
dining-room. He was quite unem- 
barrassed. 

“That is for the banquet of the local 
Syndic of Trades Unions,” he explained. 
“It was ordered in the season.” He had 
never heard of the blood-red vin du pays 
but he could recommend the local 
vermouth, or if we were having the fish 
perhaps we would prefer cherry brandy. 

After dinner we obeyed the last 
injunction of the fashion magazine and 
wandered along the quayside. It was a 
soft romantic moonlit night. The sky 
was ablaze with stars. From lamplit 
baroque doorways of the old port 
fierce wireless sets competed with the 
tinny loud-speakers of a public-address 
system. These loud-speakers hung from 
alternate concrete lamp-standards and 
were relaying a scratched record of 
“Tea for Two” till the whole harbour 
rang and the dark mysterious mountains 
flung back the sound again. 


“Til tell you one thing!” I shouted 
above the din as we turned and made 
for home. “ Did you notice that this time 
there are two bedside lamps in our 
room? We'll be able to read in bed 
here!” 

“Did you notice there were no bulbs 
in the lamps?” On our way upstairs I 
Was just in time to catch the manager 
sneaking out of the back entrance of his 
office. 

“No bulbs in the bedside lamps in 
Number 513? Are you sure?” He con- 
sulted his inventory and what he saw 
seemed to sadden him. His shoulders 
drooped as he handed me two new 
bulbs in their cardboard containers and 
watched me carry them triumphantly 
away. 

The next morning I 
the manager seemed to be avoiding 


noticed that 


me. 

“Tell me!” I said when, at last, I 
cornered him, “when you gave me those 
bulbs last night did you realize that 
there are no electric points for the 
lamps?” 

He nodded _ glumly. 
suddenly burst out laughing. 

“Um Gottes Willen!” he 
“How primitive it all is!” 


Then he 


cried. 


























“It’s coming back !” 


Portent of a Man on a Horse 


HETHER or not the fear of 

\ \ nuclear war is to be banished 

from the world by man’s 
ability to identify a French poodle on 
the steps of St. Peter’s at five hundred 
miles an hour is one of those large 
questions with political implications. 
I shall leave it alone. Somebody will 
clear the matter up for us on “Panor- 
ama” one of these days. But there 
is a subsidiary question implicit in the 
“Open Skies” Exhibition at the Royal 
Exchange not unsuited to discussion at 
a lower level. I shall discuss it. 

Take this horse in the gardens of the 
Villa Borghese. A man on horseback 
generally reckons to know whether he 
is being photographed or not. (If it 
were not so, fewer riders would be 
photographed leaning forward to pat 
the necks of their horses.) But my 
guess is that this mounted man in 
Rome, who, next to the French poodle, 
has been the chief focus of public 


interest in the remarkable series of 
aerial photographs shown in the Ex- 
hibition, had no idea. More, I believe 
that if the suggestion had been put to 
him he would have been against it. He 
appears, on the evidence, to be of a 
skulking disposition. He has deliber- 
ately ridden his horse in amongst the 
trees, perhaps with the express inten- 
tion of not being photographed. One 
conjectures, tentatively, that he had 
heard a rumour that M. Henri Cartier- 
Bresson was on the prowl and lost no 
time in seeking seclusion in the shadier 
parts of the Borghese gardens. In vain. 
An aeroplane passed over the gardens at 
five hundred and sixty miles an hour, 
and that was that. Man and horse were 
snapped. Earthbound photographers, 
even of M. Cartier-Bresson’s unobtru- 
sive ubiquity, they might hope to foil; 
this new subsonic Peeping Tom from 
the skies was a different kettle of fish. 
What makes the hair of the reflective 
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By H. F. ELLIS 


visitor stand on end is that in the origina 
—what may be called the basic—-print 
of the photograph there is no trace of 
man or horse: only grass and trees and 
a general air of being a few hundred feet 
above Rome. But the trained inter- 
preters of aerial photographs are not 
baffled by the simple fact that there is 
nothing interesting to see. (“A trained 
interpreter,” a canned voice a few feet 
away can be heard observing, “will be 
able to tell that this steel plant can also 
produce many by-products, such as 
benzole, tar and ammonia sulphate.” 
The voice, of course, is talking about a 
different photograph, but it shows what 
trained interpreters can do.) A _ blob, 
a discoloration is enough for them. 
Magnifying glasses are produced; en- 
largements are made; and all is known. 
Sometimes the blob turns out to be a 
truck, or a discarded tyre, or a trace, I 
dare say, of ammonia sulphate. Once, 
years ago, it turned out to be a V1 ona 
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launching ramp, and very thankful we 
ought to be about that. But in the 
Borghese Gardens it proved to be a man 
on a horse. Here they both are, in the 
enlarged photograph, boldly ringed to 
show the futility of evasive action, 
standing out as clear as day among the 
tree-trunks. One can almost read the 
man’s name on the inside of his 
hat-band. 

Of the undesirability, at least in peace 
time, of snapping unawares a man, or a 
horse for that matter, who has slipped 
among the trees in a public garden, I do 
not propose to speak. ‘The issues 
raised here are far wider and more 
serious. We are face to face with the 
whole question of the individual’s right 
not to be photographed without his 
knowledge and consent. 

It is a right that has already been 
pretty gravely prejudiced. Snappers of 
all kinds, street photographers and 
amateurs and M. Cartier-Bresson with 
his train of less gifted colleagues, have 
long been with us. The roving news- 
reel and TV cameras poke and peer 
about, illuminating here a face that 
ought to be at the office, there another 
that ought not to be with its companion. 
But at least these were pests that could 
with determination be avoided. A man 
could go into the middle of a thick 
wood, or to a wide open space with full 
visibility in all directions, and fairly 
hope to avoid being taken unawares. 
But how can he flee from an aeroplane 
which snaps him without even knowing 
that he is there? 

We had better adjust ourselves to this 
new situation. A medium reconnais- 
sance plane flying at 40,000 feet can 
photograph a million square miles of 
territory in three hours. Who, then, 
shall escape? Who can say which among 
us is fated to be enlarged for the public’s 
edification at the next exhibition of 
aerial photographs? ‘That blob or dis- 
coloration may turn out to be me. Iam 
at least as recognizable as a French 
poodle. One is prepared to make 
sacrifices for peace, but I do not greatly 
desire to be exhibited, with a ring round 
me, reading vulgar postcards under a 
bush on Wimbledon Common. Even 
less (for it has to be remembered that, 
under President Eisenhower's plan, it 
will be the Russians who will photo- 
graph us, while we photograph them) 
do I want to become a laughing-stock 
in Moscow: ‘ Decadent plutocrat asleep 


in his garden. Note the militaristic tie.” 
They have some pretty highly trained 
interpreters in the Soviet Union too. 

It is not a bad idea, for anyone who is 
troubled by such reflections as these 
while visiting the Royal Exchange, to 
step aside for a moment to look at the 
bits and pieces from the Temple of 
Mithras, Walbrook, which are in the 
same hall. It is a quieter, less intrusive 
world. Here is a barely distinguishable 
figure in grey stone, broken off at the 
waist, with the legs negligently crossed 
and the toes turned inwards. It might 
equally well be a Phrygian ritual 
dancer celebrating the victory of Or- 
muzd, or the lower half of Julius 
Cwsar having a quick one at a bar. But 
the explanatory card knows better. 
“Part of a limestone statue of Cauto- 
it says, “holding a reversed 
torch symbolizing night.” There’s 
trained interpretation for you. Faintly 
across the ages, as one stands marvelling 
at the erudition of archzologists, a 
canned voice can be heard announcing 
“.. marshalling yards. Examination 
reveals a capacity of 24,000 freight cars.” 
To hell with it. Here is a head of 
Serapis (second century), with a kind of 
flower-pot on its marble locks. ‘* Rever- 
ently buried” (the card says) “by 
worshippers of the pagan gods, probably 
to save it from destruction at the hands 
of the Christians.” 

Well, there is an idea there. If I have 
got to be exhibited at all, let me be 
exhibited in two thousand years’ time, 
when I shall not greatly care. “ Skeleton 
of an Englishman” (the card will say) 
“found crouching in a cellar—probably 
to save himself from interpretation at 
the hands of the Russians.” 


pates,” 


“For 74-year-old Mr. Harry Rudge it was 
rather like old times yesterday. He knocked 
a man down with a pretty left hook...” 

Daily Mail 


“A youth in Edwardian clothes who tried 
to rob a woman of her old-age pension out- 
side a Holloway post office yesterday was 
knocked down by Harry Rudge, 75, an ex- 
boxing champion...” = Daily Telegraph 

““One-Puncu Harry, 76, Floors 
Teppy Boy” 
Daily Express 
He’d better watch the count, all the 
same. 
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Boudoir and Boutique By 


RETURN to the boudoir is 
A inevitable, imminent, any day 

now. In their busy evoking of 
the pre-1914 years, fashion and the 
other decorative arts cannot overlook it: 
dove-grey walls and soft deep carpets, 
softer hangings; crimson roses in silver 
bowls, signed photographs in silver 
frames; pink silk lampshades, plump 
silk cushions. The boudoir was the very 
shrine of Edwardian civilization, with 
fair ladyhood its cult. 

All that; but in the beginning there 
was much more to it than that. Only 
consider the literal meaning of boudoir: 
a place to sulk in. Then consider what is 
wrong with modern flats and houses: 
no place to sulk in. To-day, instead of 
the master retiring to his smoking room, 
the mistress to her sulking room, 
smoking and sulking goes on all over the 
house, to the pollution of the atmo- 
sphere. How different it was when she 
was able to pout it out in private. All 
the vexatious cares of the household 
slipped away in the penning of little 
notes on scented paper, the perusing of 
little books of perfumed poetry; the 
visit of an intimate for tea and con- 
fidences. When her husband returned 
from the City, the Club, or the House, 
he would find his most cherished 
possession worthily enshrined, delicious 





in a tea-gown. How divinely fair she 
was in falling lace with “angel sleeves” 
of trailing chiffon; how sacred!—what 
matter how inane. 

And now, once more, there is a 
nostalgie de boudoir in the air, a scent 
of perfumed cologne sprayed upon 
parma violets. Nowhere is it more 
pervasive than in the boutiques, those 
little shops where the devices and desires 
of the feminine heart are interpreted 
in capricious clothes and expensive 
trivialities. Boudoir and boutique: each 
caters for the cherished woman, the 
woman of exclusive tastes. The 
boutique shopper is a modish magpie, in 
chic town black. She flits, not from 
branch to branch as does the common 
stores-shopper, but from boutique to 
boutique; picking out the pretty shining 
things and carrying them back to her 
boudoir. 

It was Schiaparelli who started the 
boutique idea in Paris after the war— 
a little shop of extravagant etceteras 
placed at her couture salon’s entrance 
to lime her magpie customers; and 
Schiaparelli’s right-hand genius in her 
boutique was the young Hubert de 
Givenchy. To-day, few Parisian couture 
houses are without boutiques. That of 
Dior occupies the whole ground floor of 
his house on the Avenue Montaigne: 
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ALISON ADBURGHAM 


gloves, scarves, jewellery, and prét-d- 
porter clothes; belts, beads, flowers, 
scent ... all the fleeting frivolities and 
lovely ephemera of the passing mode 
are strewn about as though by some 
demented diseuse gone berserk with her 
travelling trunk of properties. A cane 
“Jane” wearing dark glasses will be 
strung around with beads, pinioned with 
posies, skewered with hat pins, wrapped 
in stoles and trailing clouds of chiffon. 

Some such intoxicating profligacy is 
the characteristic of all the best 
boutiques. A boutique should look like 
a spilled bandbox, overflowing _ its 
contents on chairs and tables and carpet. 
And what should a bandbox contain? 

All that Fancy’s self has feigned, 

In a bandbox is contained; 

Printed lawns and checkered shades, 

Crépe shawls worn by lovelorn maids, 

Water’d tabbies, flowered brocades, 

Violets, pinks, Italian posies, 

Myrtles, jessamine and roses, 

Aprons, capes, and kerchiefs clean, 

Straw-built hats and bonnets green, 

Catguts, gauzes, tippets, ruffs, 

Fans, and hoods, and feathered muffs, 

Stomachers, and Paris nets, 

Earrings, necklaces, aigrettes, 

Fringes, blonds, and mignonettes. 

There is nothing in that list from the 
Bath Guide of 1776 that cannot be 
found at this present moment in the 
boutiques of London.  Bidden to a 
masked ball at the Assembly Rooms (or, 
more contemporarily, going on a winter 
voyage and expecting shipboard revels) 
we have only to visit French of London’s 
boutique to find a selection of mis- 
chievous velvet masks, sequined, pearled 
or feathered, made by two young 
designers in Covent Garden. Here too, 
as would be expected in a coiffurier’s 
boutique, are exquisitries for the hair: 
scatter pins and Italian hair-buckles, 
coronets and chignon charmers. There 
is costume jewellery from the famous 
Luciana; there are evening bags, with 
gloves and stoles to escort them. And, 
to keep next morning’s tryst in the cold 
grey of a January Mayfair morning, 
angora hoods softly wrapping the chin 
and hauntingly framing the face with 
grey fox fur. 

Wistful offerings, also, are laid at the 
altar of femininity in the Elizabeth 
Arden boutique: little black cocktail 
veils with velvet bows to protect the 
coiffure against the sudden gust at the 
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doorway; gilt flower necklaces into the 
back of which can be inserted invisible 
scent-soaked sachets; crinoline petti- 
coats of stiff “horse-hair” nylon (to- 
day’s equivalent of the Bath Guide's 
catgut). In this boutique one steps 
beyond the boudoir to the bedroom. 
For “Sappho at her toilet’s greasy 
task” there are make-up capes; and 
hoods as well, to protect the made-up 
face when slipping into a dress. There 
are, there actually are, becoming hair- 
nets for sleeping in of stretch nylon and 
ribbon; and, so rare in England, 
exquisite couvre-linges of ruched ribbon 
and chiffon. But here, above all, and 
surpassing all others elsewhere, are 
nightdresses and negligées of beauty and 
gentility; together with softest bed 


jeckets, silken shrugs, and cumulus 


Shetland clouds with chiffon linings. 
Combing the continent is the 
favourite occupation of those who run 
the boutique at Jacqmar’s. At the foot 
of their grand staircase this little lay-by 
(no more it is) looks for all the world as 


though some returned traveller had 
just unpacked her trophies in the hall: 
the embroidered evening sweater she 
bought in Italy, the skirt knitted by that 
little woman on Capri; a kid collar from 
Majorca, embroidered with pearls and 
beads; a Florentine handbag, some bits 
of Sicilian jewellery; from Dublin a 
Sybil Connolly skirt, from Paris a Dior 
smoky-grey chiffon blouse. The con- 
tinent is also combed, right down to 
Southern Spain, to fill La Strada 
boutique, which is arranged as a little 
street of little shops, selling the little 
things which mean so much. Here 
separates” of originality and distinc- 
tion are the main indulgence. Skirts 
and tops marry to make complete 
evening dresses; next day they separate 
for cocktails—only to find themselves 
the following week completely divorced, 
packed for a holiday with different 
partners. 

Less hither and thither, more British 
based, is the Hardy Amies’ boutique, 
the first to be started by a London 
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couturier. Originally just a ready-to- 
wear off-shoct of the couture, it is suits, 
coats, dresses and cashmeres that are 
its mainstay—no irresistible invitations 
to the madly impracticable purchase. 
Yet the connoisseur of boutiquerie will 
be rewarded if she penetrates beyond 
that dignified front door in Savile Row. 
Just within, among fine silk-jersey 
cross-overs, evening blouses, lace cardi- 
gans, and French kid gloyes, she will 
find an exquisite rose for the corsage, 
its petals glistening with crystal rain- 
drops. 

Raindrops on one’s corsage! O quint- 
essence of boudoiresque boutiquerie ! O 
passport to /a vte en rose! 


Holiday Planning Crossword : Anglo-French 


(Six clues are French equivalents of the answers to the clues in italics). 


14. The idol is broken; golden calf displayed here. (4) 




















Hoydens sit uncomfortably, ashamed of this sin, no 


“White sails crowding” are seen in these circles. (5, 5) 

You may see this fellow in a Continental café orchestra. (4) 

How the traveller spurs apace to gain the timely inn. (9) 

“We —— —— the same way home,” as returning overseas 
tourists might sing. (3, 2) 

The beast is short, but not for money. (5) 

Vice, but a very diluted faint dose. (7, 2) 

Smart girls need it, especially in Paris. (5, 5) 

He'll do your colouring, but not the holiday snaps. (4) 


Down 
The only way to travel. (9) 
Whether on holiday or not, he sticks to the same spots. (7) 
To do with speaking or singing, with alto or air out of 


To be avoided on cruises. (5) 
French equivalent, but sounds almost international. (8) 


adverse, but not to dodging the 


You can be a Companion of Honour and still frolic here. (5) 
One-way traffic-minded specialists. (9) 

Filly wore (déshabillée) a Douglas spruce. (6, 3) 
Holidays start from here to saints in torment. (8) 

French equivalent, but sounds Irish. (7) 

There's something smelly in the hay, but who cares? We're 


Limbs may be at 14 across, but the beard needs combing. 


ACROSS 
1. Where holiday-makers have a high time. (4) 15. 
3. French equivalent. (4, 2, 4) doubt. (10) 
10. French equivalent, but sounds English. (9) 19. 
11. French equivalent. (5) 21. 
12. Currency too short for its country. (5) 24. 
13. Intelligent tourists should be; verbose S.R. characters 26. 
lose their way. (9) 
27. 
r 28. 
29. 
! 30. 
10 1 
1. 
U2 4 
te ‘ 
key. (9) 
14 5. 
6. 
7. They might be 
1 Customs. (7) 
8. 7? No, 50-50. (5) 
9. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
22 
off. (7) 
23. French equivalent. (5) 
- 24. 
(5) 
Solution next week 25 


An outing, but the diver has come a flop. (5) 
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“Drat that farmer and his confounded precedent.” 
138 
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in the City 
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Oliver Twist, Director 

HEN wage-earners ask for more 

and they ask so often that they 
have become word-perfect—they are 
regarded as mildly irresponsible. When 
managers ask for more they are danger- 
ous’ reactionaries guilty of putting the 
clock back and causing untold embarrass- 
ment to the Conservative Cause. 

In this peculiar afternoon of the 
egalitarian myth our wage-earners inflate 
their chests with their earnings and take 
pride in the ascent of each peak on the 
march to financial prosperity, while our 
directors shrink from publicity for their 
work and pay like so many Victorian 
governesses. It is the done thing, the 
“U” thing, for the executives of British 
industry to plead poverty and chime in 
with the professions in a luzubrious 
lament for the days that are no more. 
It is the done thing—not only an 
unavoidable necessity—to live modestly, 
dress shabbily, dine dismally and of 
course forgo the mixed blessings of 
television. 

Americans do not understand us. 
They regard direction and management 
as key functions in industry, they con- 
sider it natural and appropriate that 
men who rise to positions of heavy 
responsibility should be adequately 
rewarded and should live up to their 
incomes without any fear of breaking 
unwritten sumptuary laws. And many 
young men in Britain—like the young 
men in Russia—are beginning to see the 
virtues of la vie Américaine. ‘They don’t 
like the economic climate of Butskellism. 
They don’t fancy the rewards of a long 
hard climb to success—the odium 
attached to the title of company director, 
the nauseating “manipulation” of 
expense accounts, the endless struggle 
with the inspector of taxes. And it is 
not surprising that the young men who 
dislike this climate most intensely are 
the sensitive, creative and dynamic 
types needed so urgently at the controls 
of British industry. 

Sir Edward Spears, chairman of the 
Institute of Directors, has warned the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
nation about what is happening. “‘ Many 
younger men,” he has said, “among 
them the best of our future talent, are 
turning their eyes to other lands where 
their efforts and abilities will be better 
rewarded both now and in the future.” 
Which other lands? Well, Sir Edward’s 
figures show clearly enough where the 
winds of opportunity blow more favour- 
ably. In Britain a married man with two 
children pays £949 in direct tax on an 
income of £3,000: in the U.S.A. he 
pays £486, in Canada £395, in Australia 
£770. In Britain a married man with 
two children pays £2,199 in direct tax 
on an income of £5,000: in the U.S.A. 
he pays £1,160, in Canada £978, in 
Australia £1,797. No wonder there are 
long queues at the doors of Montreal, 


In the Country 





To the Little Black Gentleman 
F years have anything to do with age 
I can hardly pretend to be a grey- 
beard. But I can, as the elders in my 
village say, “mind the time years 
agone” when I used to sell the rights to 
trap moles on my farm for something 
like £5 per year. A boy of twelve held 
this concession and by exploiting it with 
the aid of two dozen mole gins he was 
able to buy a motorbike by the time he 
left school. Besides which he caught 
enough moles to provide his father with 
a pair of moleskin trousers, which are 
warmer than wool and more waterproof 
than rubber. 

That is pre-war history and belongs 
to the period when our old permanent 
pastures were pimpled with molehills. 
To-day there isn’t one mound to be 
seen. Regular and deep ploughing has 
put these little creatures to flight; many 
have been suffocated between the 
furrows, some have been found trans- 
fixed upon the shears. Our fields are 
flatter but they are certainly wetter too. 
Moles drained as they tunnelled their 
labyrinth beneath the surface, turning 
many of our marshes into ground dry 
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Toronto, Ottawa, Vancouver and the 
Prairie Provinces. 

There is a good case for treating the 
junior surtax-payer more leniently. The 
deadline—not too strong a term—for 
taxpayers has stood for forty years at 
£2,000, and no longer represents the 
great divide between a modest stipend 
and a fabulous income. The Chancellor 
could raise his sights to £3,000, or cut 
the rate of surtax between £2,000 and 
£4,000, without breaking the bank. 

But there is an even stronger case for 
amending the tax system in such a way 
that the legitimate expenses of manage- 
ment and direction are agreed without 
pool-room shenanigans. It should be 
possible for young executives to make a 
living without having to employ slick 
accountants. MaAMMON 





enough for sheep.. All cleft-footed 
animals suffer from foot-rot. I remem- 
ber when a West-country landowner 
cleared his park of moles only to find 
that he had decimated his precious herd 
of deer too. Field pipes are no alterna- 
tive because they quickly get clogged 
with the roots of couch grass. And our 
moles needed no subsidy and asked no 
overtime. 

Nevertheless you can’t afford to be 
sentimental when your elbows protrude 
through your coat. Then it means 
either buying a new one or catching two 
moles to provide the patches. I decided 
to search in a small field in the valley 
which hadn’t been ploughed for the last 
sixteen years. Fresh earth on the surface 
showed that the creatures were still 
working or burrowing there. I started 
digging and after removing a couple of 
spadefuls came across one of those 
underground winter larders shaped like 
an inverted basin. It was full of some 
thirty earth-worms which were still 
alive but which had all been maimed 
by a mole’s teeth in such a way that the 
worms could not travel without leaving 
their own skin behind. This cache 
disproves the notion that moles fast and 
hibernate in winter. Also I think it 
shows that moles aren’t partigularly 
sentimental either. 

RonaLpD DUNCAN 
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Nice Title 


‘‘Judy Holliday makes motion picture 
history in Columbia Pictures’ blessed-event 
comedy ‘Full of Life’, marking the first 
picture in Hollywood annals in which the 
feminine star is obviously pregnant through- 
out the film.’”’-—From a film publicity note 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
The Girls of St. Hugh’s 


The Ghosts of Versailles. Lucille Ire- 
monger. Faber, 21/- 


EOUT eighteen months ago I 
reviewed here the Fifth Edition 


of An Adventure, the record of 
how two maiden ladies went to Versailles 
in 1901, and were afterwards convinced 
that they saw there persons in the dress 
of Marie Antoinette’s day and archi- 
tectural features that no longer existed. 
In returning to the subject so soon, 
perhaps some apology is due to readers 
not greatly interested in such matters, 
but Mrs. Iremonger’s book is in 
many ways so enlightening that, having 
once discussed the “adventure,” a 
further word is irresistible. 

Mrs. Iremonger does not possess the 
most finished prose style in the world, 
but she writes with energy. She has 
collected a mass of information, and 
zlthough she belabours the two un- 
fortunate spinsters until you feel that 
the author herself will fell down ex- 
hausted, she is always, in the last resort, 
just regarding the various possibilities. 

To deal with the crux of the matter 
first: I do not myself fecl that the 
situation is greatly altered by what 
finally emerges here. I am inclined to 
think that the whole affair was an 
hallucination, but an hallucination of 
so extraorc inary an order that the story 
deserves much of the interest that has 
already been showered upon it. How- 
ever, that is a matter for each to decide 
for himself. 

The maia features of this book are 
the detailed account of Miss Moberley 
and Miss Jourdain as personalities, the 
ricture cf life in two late Victorian 
clerical families, the chronicle of the 
foundation of a women’s college at 
Oxford and the way the inmates went on 
there and, finally, an account of one of 
the most splitting rows in the history of 
femzle higher education. There are 
moments when the reader is reduced to 
helpless laughter. Mrs. Iremonger, 
herself by no means without humour, 




















feels at the same time so strongly about 
the personalities concerned (hating 
Miss Jourdain with a really epic hatred) 
that her mere words begin at times to be 
quite inadequate, and the pencil of the 
Master of St. ‘Trinian’s seems required 
to express the cold fury and blood- 
thirsty revenges of the characters znd 
scenes described. 

















The final row, at the close of which 
poor Miss Jourdain cied, required the 
intervention of the Chancellor of the 
University, Lord Curzon himself. It 
took flace, as it happens, at the period 
when I was in residence, and I do not 
believe one single undergraduate—and 
I wonder how many male dons—had 
any notion of the battle that was being 
fought out at St. Hugh’s. Armageddon 
was a sideshow compared with it; and, 
when the girls went and sang carols in 
the rain outside a contumacious lady 
don’s window instead of the Principal’s, 
fire and brimstone indeed descended 
ad lib... 


The great point made by Mrs. 
140 
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Iremonger is that particular credence 
has always been given to the story (1) 
because the two ladies concerned were 
hard-headed, sensible, and, above all, 
scholarly women, and (2) their own 
documentation was of the best. She 
makes it abundantly clear that the 
academic accomplishments of both were, 
on the contrary, open to criticism; and, 
judged by present day standards, Miss 
Moberley had had no foundation of 
academic training at all. Miss Jourdain’s 
list of publications (On the Theory of 
the Infinite in Modern Thought, etc. etc.) 
is more than suspect; although bocks 
that sound better in Who’s Who than 
when read are no prerogative of the 
weaker sex or the staff of University 
faculties. 

In addition, almost every possible 
fault is to be found in the manner that 
the record of the “adventure” was made. 
Original documents were destroyed: 
collusion took place where independent 
accounts were required: description of 
witnesses is garbled and unclear. From 
the beginning that very respectable 
body, the Society of Psychical Research, 
would not at any price accept the 
affair. ‘There was another monumental 
row in consequence, and this book very 
rightly includes a photograph of Miss 
Alice Johnson of the S.P.R. who faced 
Miss Moberley on that occasion in the 
arena. 

I do not myself think it matters that 
Miss Moberley and Miss Jourdain 
were thought by some pcorle to be a 
Ccifficult, bad-tempered, hysterical, even 
perhaps rather bogus couple. I do not 
say they were all those things; merely 
that, on a bad morning in North Oxford, 
they might have appeared in that light 
to those who crossed them. I think all 
the characteristics they seem to have 
possessed helped in different ways to 
produce the experience. But whether 
the experience itself rested on clair- 
voyance of. existing records; on hallu- 
cination; on some psychopathic rela- 
tionship between the two of them; or 
was a pure invention: that is another 
matter. ANTHONY POWELL 
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Famous Winners of the British Turf, 
1949-55. David Livingstone-Learmonth 
and John Hislop. Hutchinson, 63/- 
While the hardier horsemen are 

huddling round braziers at Cheltenham 

and Haydock Park, the more sensible 
will be enjoying this beautiful book by 
their own fireside. At a cost of a day’s 
racing for two, thirty-eight champions 
are here led out on parade headed by 

Musidora, who won the Oaks in 1949, 

and ending with Botticelli, who carried 

the Ascot Gold Cup off to Italy in 1955. 
It is a work of scholarship rather than 

of romance and the joint owners’ 

opinions never obtrude, though we are 
allowed to assume that Sir Gordon 

Richards considered Pinza the best of 

the lot. Clearly the illustrations have 

been chosen in order to bring out the 
particular characteristics of each horse, 
and of the thirty-eight equine portraits 
ten are rich and successful reproductions 
of oil paintings. Among these, the 
picture of Our Babu by Nina Colmore 
stands out as supreme. R. F. M. 


Jenny Lind. A Biography by Joan Bulman. 

Barrie, 25/- 

Miss Joan Bulman is to be congratulated 
on her choice of a “popular” character 
as subject for her first biography, par- 
ticularly when fashion favours the 
excavation of minor eccentrics. Further- 
more it makes a happy change to read 
about a star of the entertainment world, 
especially female, whose life is not 
saturated with love affairs, perversion and 
temperamental instability. Jenny Lind’s 
migraines were quite definitely not 
psychosomatic, and rarely did she allow 
these attacks to affect her performance or 
jeopardize the fortunes of those associated 
with her. 

Miss Bulman’s approach, neither 
imaginative nor inspired, is remarkably 
efficient with its no-nonsense shrewdness 
—one suspects that Miss Lind, who so 
despised and feared personal publicity, 
would have greatly approved. She had 
pride but no conceit, and it is this 
quality of professional integrity which is 
so admirably evident in this sensible, 
well documented and impersonal bio- 
graphy which stresses what is often 
disregarded, namely that perfect per- 
formance owes its fame to many years of 
artistic dedication and discipline. kK. D. 


Sometime, Never. Three Tales of 
Imagination by William Golding, John 
Wyndham and Mervyn Peake. Fyre and 
Spottistvoode, 12/6 
The type of imaginative fiction now 

loosely called “ science fiction” has fallen 

into disrepute since the great days of 

H. G. Wells. As a result, discriminating 

readers who have not read his novels will 

come with surprise and pleasure upon 

John Wyndham’s contribution to Some- 

time, Never which, told in a simple and 

compelling narrative, draws an appalling 
picture of an ant-world of women who 


have discovered the secret of partheno- 
genesis. Mr. Wyndham is by far the most 
readable of these writers. Some glow and 
power has gone out of William Golding’s 
work since his brilliant first novel Lord of 
the Flies. Envoy Extraordinary, a donnish 
joke about an ancient Greek’s premature 
discovery of steam-power, gunpowder 
and printing, moves at a leaden pace. 
The last of the stories is by Mervyn 
Peake, master of a dream world familiar 
to his admirers. His Boy in Darkness is 
the young earl, Titus, who, setting out 
to escape the dream, blunders into night- 
mare. Mr. Peake’s macabre imaginings 
are expressed in a rich, Gothic prose but 
he is guilty of shifts of consciousness, 
of taking a “God’s-eye” view of his 
situation, that weakened its impact for 
me. A non-writing reader, one who was 
unaware of the unorthodoxy of this, 
would probably find this story the most 
horribly impressive of the three. 
O. M. 


Hen ry Treece. 


The Golden Strangers. 
The Bodley Head, 13/6 
Mr. Treece begins by constructing a 

world as convincing as anything of 
Defoe’s; and then spoils it by making his 
characters undergo adventures which 
Edgar Rice Burroughs would have 
rejected as too startling. A novelist may 
take liberties with pre-history; if he 
chooses to postulate that Neolithic 
farmers on the Wessex chalk were the 
contemporaries of Palzolithic hunters 
and Mesolithic food-gatherers only 
pedants will object. 

The picture of these primitive barley- 
growers, slaves of the Earth-mother 
whom they must constantly placate with 
bloody sacrifice, is a remarkable delinea- 
tion of abject and savage squalor. But 
then bronze-using herdsmen land on 
these shores, and Garroch, chief of the 
People of the Hill, takes up with the 
amorous Sun-descended princesses who 
control the politics of the invaders. He 
has a very poor time of it until what is 
left of him after long torture settles down 
to a moderately happy ending. ‘The 
author has marred a good opening by 
piling on the horrors, and only amateurs 
of H-films will take pleasure in the later 
chapters. A. L. D. 


L. J. M. Daguerre. Helmut and Alison 
Gernsheim. Secker and Warburg, 45/- 
The early steps in photography were 

widely regarded as blasphemy, par- 

ticularly by the Germans, who had not 
thought of them themselves. Joseph- 

Nicéphore Niépce, a French country 

gentleman, took the world’s first photo- 

graph in 1826, but it was his subsequent 
partner, Louis Daguerre (the inventor of 
the diorama), who discovered a practicable 
way of fixing the escaping image. In 

1839 he sold his secret to the French 

Government, and for ten years or so, 

until superseded by Fox albot’s and 

Scott-Archer’s inventions, the daguerro- 
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“ But Aubrey Jones's latest advertise- 
ment left me no option. I felt I just had 
to apply for his supplementaries.” 


type became a universal mania. Original 
outfits complete weighed one hundred 
and ten ‘pounds, and demanded up to an 
hour’s exposure. Some of the results 
were charming, among them the best 
likeness of the Duke of Wellington, but 
to many artists their fine detail seemed to 
spell the doom of painting. 

This is a very thorough book, well 
noted and generously illustrated; much 
of it is technical, but it finds room to 
be entertaining about the first social 
reactions to the camera. 

E. O. D. K. 
Nigel 


Imagine a Man. Fitzgerald. 


Collins, 10/6 

The opening of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
latest thriller is an ingenious variation on 
a classic mystery-problem: the alcoholic 
adjudicator of an Irish Amateur Drama 
Festival vanishes from a train, leaving his 
luggage behind; later a retired actor— 
who claims to have stayed at an hotel, 
once, as Marilyn Monroe—is found 
dead in his bath, and the adjudicator’s 
(apparent) body turns up in a _ bog. 
Meanwhile most of the cast—including a 
lovely ingénue with a smart line in 
theatrical talk (“I'm going to play the 
juve, in Jasper Leahy’s latest”)—has 
been transplanted to film-locations in 
Rome; but the arrival of an_ Irish 
detective-superintendent(‘“The murderer 
is in this room”) precipitates another 
crime and a violent climax in the best 
cinematic tradition, with the farmer-hero 
and an armed villain at grips in the 
bedroom of an auburn-haired Italian 
female star. 

Producers searching for subjects would 
be well advised to bid for this intelligent, 
astringent story, whose solution offers 
some character-actor a _ really grand 
opportunity. J. M-R. 














AT THE PLAY 


At the Drop of a Hat 
(New Linpsey) 

ICHAEL FLANDERS and 

Donald Swann, who wrote most 

of Airs on a Shoestring and 
together have contributed to many other 
revues, are to be seen at the New Lindsey 
in a joint programme of their own songs 
which is one of the must civilised and 
amusing entertainments London has 
been offered in years. In quality and 
originality it gave me so much pleasure 
that I can think of a long list of expensive 
revues and musicals for which I wouldn’t 
dream of exchanging it. 

You might expect to find it in a bcfte in 
Montparnasse, rather than in London. 
It is courageous and in the best sense 
amateur; its wit is unparochial and 
blessedly unsmart, and its taste so un- 
failing (except in a political squib now 
probably forced out by events) that it 
can be tender without being sentimental. 
Minus sketches (a lost art at the moment, 
anyway) and dancing décor it yet con- 





tains the essential attack of the rare revue 
with the intelligence to hit all round the 
wicket at the basic dilemmas of the poor 
old human race. 

The personalities of the duet are in 
excellent contrast. Mr. Swann, who 
wrote the lively music, looks at the piano 
the kind of pleasantly eccentric young 
don who might sit up all night talking 
theology over a guitar; and as if to prove 
it sings solos in French and in what 
sounds fairly nimble modern Greek. On 
the other hand Mr. Flanders, who wrote 
the lyrics, is a bluff naval type wearing 
a huge antarctic beard and possessed of 
a sea-shantyish voice. ‘The fact that he 
is in a wheel-chair is no liability; it adds 
to the extreme intimacy of the evening 
that we are all comfortably sitting down. 
Both he and Mr. Swann convey the feeling 
that we have caught them in some 
friendly drawing-room and _ persuaded 
them to do their stuff. 

And what refreshing stuff it is. It 
touches lightly, in the nonsense animal 
songs they have written for Ian Wallace 
(hurrah for the anthropomorphic) the 








[At the Drop of a Hat 


MicuHatL FLANDERS and DoNALD SWANN 
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inner lives of the warthog and hippo, the 
absurd omission of seasickness from 
traditional ocean lyrics, the joys of 
defiantly late rising, the great loneliness 
of the whale in spite of Orson Welles, 
the horrors of the Centre Court and the 
terrors of contemporary design, and so 
on. It is all daringly simple, and clever 
without adolescent stretching and strain- 
ing. 

Most of the songs are sung as duets. 
In between them Mr. Flanders draws a 
little nearer the footlights to give us in 
dead-pan style an idea of what is coming 
next. His commentaries are as neat as 
they are terse; perhaps the funniest is his 
account of the origins of “‘ Greensleeves,” 
which rags the Elizabethan theatre at 
the expense of our own. He has even 
thought of sending an early script by 
special Massinger. 

Unfortunately the New Lindsey is 
free only until January 19th. After that 
—from January 24—these valuable young 
men can be seen at the Fortune Theatre. 
In the right theatre—obviously it must 
be small—and with topical changes in 
the mixture they could easily grow into 
an institution, sadly needed. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Country Wife (Royal Court— 
19/12/56), for honest bawdry. The 
Touch of Fear (Aldwych—12/i2/56), in- 
telligent crime. Mrs. Gibbons’ Boys 
(Westminster—26/12/56), which puts the 
skids under American matriarchy. 
' Eric Keown 


AT THE GALLERY 


Messrs. Agnews’ Watercolours 
(Open for two months) 

M. Cartier-Bresson’s Photographers 
R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street 

(Closes 26 January.) 

The Leicester Galleries (19th and 

20th century Artists. Closes 
January 24.) 





NE day last week my experience 
was of an unusual mixture. In 
terms of wine it began with Agnews’ 
English Drawings (their Eighty-fourth 
exhibition of the school); vintage wines 
vital but mature, in impeccable taste, 
they do not seek but find enduring 
appreciation among discriminating 
palates. They are something of the best 
that England has to offer. ‘There are 
priceless little caches (just brought to 
light) both by Francis Towne and J. R. 
Cozens, whose lives were spent in 
eliminating the ugly, in an astringent 
manner, from rural scenes. Both these 
were empathists. So was de Wint, of 
whom three works give an amazing 
feeling of intensity and space in a few 
square inches of paper. An album of 
Downman portrait drawings—a_ great 
rarity—adds to this master’s fame. 
I then submitted to copious draughts 
of M. Cartier-Bresson’s crude new wine 
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in the form of his world photographic 
tour—filling all the rooms of the R.B.A. 
Gallery. Air travel, photographic skill, 
and M. Cartier-Bresson’s seeing eye 
have produced a formidable source of 
education. One is moved alternately by 
astonishment, amusement, pity, and 
disgust. On the whole, children came out 
of it best—but I remember as beautiful 
in different ways a Harlem negress 
decked out in her best, and a pathetic 
old French couple. Most of the celebrities 
(we are spared Picasso) look slightly 


farcical. After this strange mixture I 
repaired to that most catholic of 
emporiums, the Leicester Galleries. 


There my waning appetite was rapidly 
revived in a room full of new abstracts 
by the agreeable dry wine of John 
Nash’s ‘‘A Berkshire Hillside”—not an 
abstract. Elsewhere in the Galleries, to 
take only a few examples, I was attracted 
to a view of Oxford by the Oxford 
Turner, a fine Monticelli, two Wilson 
Steers and a delightful interior by 
Margaret Green. ADRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE PICTURES 


Giant—Between Heaven and Hell 
HE sheer range of scene and incident 
in Giant (Director: George Stevens) 
is considerable: it is three or four 
films in one. (It is of course long enough 
to be at least two, for it runs for three 
hours and eighteen minutes.) A point of 
criticism is that they are three or four 
not particularly unusual films. The 
Western, the family chronicle, the rise of 
a tycoon, the domestic-tension piece— 
all these and other pretty familiar 
specifications apply to different parts of 
the narrative; nor are the characters 
very much out of the ordinary (the 
fictional ordinary) as individuals. But 
the result turns out to have a surprising 
amount of good in it. 

The presence of James Dean (it was 
the last film he was in before his death) 
is distracting: it has overbalanced some 
criticisms, which treat the whole thing 
as if it were built round him and as if he 
were the main point of interest about it. 
His part here is interesting, certainly, 
and I think in the later scenes he (with 
the help of the make-up department) 
gives more than a hint of greater abilities 
than the early scenes—and the earlier 
films—allowed him to show; but the 
character he plays is not, after all, of 
immense importance to the main story, 
and but for the accident of his death I 
very much doubt that it would have had 
so much attention. 

The central characters of the main 
story are a Texas cattle-rancher (Rock 
Hudson) and the bride (Elizabeth Taylor) 
he takes home from a visit to Maryland. 
The film follows their fortunes from this 
point for about thirty years, and a 
recurring theme is her distress at his 
disregard of the feelings of his Mexican 
employees: he (in line with local and 
family tradition) treats them as hardly 
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| Giant 


Jett Rink—James Dean 


human, and she is shocked by a side of 
him she had never suspected. before. 

But one of the things that happen over 
the years is that his son, in whom he 
takes such pride, marries a Mexican girl; 
and this, once he has got used to her 
presence in the family, is a factor in 
changing his attitude, so that the climax 
contrives an occasion when he actually 
fights (in a roadside café) a beefy landlord 
who has refused to serve Mexicans. He 
is beaten, but his wife is starry-eyed with 
admiration. 

James Dean is in one of the subsidiary 
stories: a sullen, chip-on-shoulder ranch- 
hand who strikes oil on his little plot of 
land, becomes rich, and turns into a 
smooth financier. Most audiences will 
take the story as a contest between the 
rancher and the oil tycoon, but it is 
essentially a family “saga,’’ and in its 
obvious way a pretty good one. I would 
rather see Mr. Stevens directing some- 
thing shorter and more compact and 
homogeneous, like his Shane; but anyone 
with the patience to sit through this (and 
let’s be fair, it’s not hard) will find many 
good things. There are admirable scenes 
on every scale, from quiet dinner-table 
conversations and domestic bedroom 
duologues (he reads the comic supple- 
ment, she reads a book) to intricate 
meving group occasions like the family 
Christmas party. 


Between Heaven and Hell (Director: 
Richard Fleischer) also is concerned with 
a character who has to learn the hard 
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way that people he has always looked 
down on are worthy of respect. ‘This is 
represented as the main point of the 
story, but it can be regarded as a straight- 
forward war film—or as straightforward 
as constant interruption by flashbacks 
allows. 

We first meet the. hero (Robert 
Wagner) when he is under arrest for 
striking an officer. Flashbacks show that 
at home, a rich Southern landowner, he 
was very tough with his sharecroppers; 
further flashbacks show .him in the army 
with some of them and coming to have 
a high regard for them. He is posted to a 
unit of “ misfits’’ on a Pacific island, as a 
result of which he quite loses what the 
synopsis calls his “‘ feudal attitude.’’ It's 
good gripping action stuff, with several 
memorable performances—including that 
of Broderick Crawford as a captain who 
isn’t going to be killed if he can (by 
careful organization) help it. 

. * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Notable ones still to be found in 
London are a highly miscellaneous lot— 
they include Baby Doll (9/1/57), High 
Society (26/12/56), Gervaise (19/12/56), 
The Silent World (12/12/56), and War 
and Peace (28/11/56). 

Among the releases are Checkpoint 
(26/12/56), British action melodrama 
about motor-racing, and Loser Takes All 
(28/11/56), simple little British comedy; 
both visually pleasing. 

RicHARD MALLETT 








ON THE AIR 
=~ Body and Soul 


g pe programmes of out- 
standing merit and im- 
portance were screened 
by the B.B.C. as part of the 
Corforation’s heavy overture 
to 1957, and I urge Kingsley 
Amis and his generation of 
malcontents to make deep 
scrutiny of both. “The Hurt 
Mind,” a series of five weekly 
programmes on mental illness, 
and “F.S.U.,” a dramatized 
documentary on the work of 
Family Service Units, could 
give Mr. Amis and our bored 
post-war intellectuals plenty to 
worry and campaign about. 
In a Fabian tract, Socialism 
and the Intellectuals, unlucky 
Jim complains that the 1930s 
used up all the good causes and 
left damn all for the missionary zealots of 
1950 to work on. Well, these document- 
aries should remind him that there are 
still social and political problems to 
match his mettle. And if the plight of the 
unstable and maladjusted evokes less 
reformist fervour than it should, let me 
add that Hungary, the Colour Bar, old 
age, redundancy, displaced persons and 
boredom itself are also on the agenda. 
Elaine Morgan’s documentary on 
T'amily Service Units took me back to the 
social, coal-dust and depression fiction 





of the ’thirties, to How Green Was My 
Valley, The Stars Look Down, Love on the 
Dole and so on. For some years it has 
been more fashionable to expose the 


reduced circumstances of the upper 
bracket of our Two Nations than to 
brood on the suffering of the submerged 
tenth. The Welfare State was designed 
to put Cronin, Howard Spring and 
company out of circulation, and in any 
case it was more fun, we thought, to poke 
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Compulsive Excellence 


about Thirkellwise and Mitfordwise 
among the sad cinders of the new poor. 
But we are now beginning to realize that 
mental and moral paupers—Beveridge or 
no Beveridge—are always with us. 
“F.S.U.” may encourage us to forget 
cynical distractions for a while and push 
on with our social revolution. 

Miss Morgan’s excellent script ex- 
plained with alarming realism how 
unfortunate families can be knocked out 
without much hope of recovery, how they 
resent helpful interference from charit- 
able institutions, and how the Family 
Service. Units—originally a pacifist 
Quaker organization working among the 
debris of war-time Manchester—struggle 
to keep alive any sparks of decency, love 
and hope that remain. The professional 
acting was wonderfully convincing, and 
Roy Oxley’s designs could not have been 
more appropriately seedy and squalid. 
John Elliot produced this memorable 
essay in social welfare for the million. 
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“The Hurt Mind” has 
already received abundant and 
well-deserved publicity. In 
this series Andrew Millers 
Jones is trying to disperse the 
smog of macabre doubt and 
prejudice that still envelops 
the subject and treatment of 
mental disorder. Once it can 
be proved beyond doubt—as it 
surely will be—that mental 
ailments have purely physical 
causes, that instability, neu- 
roses and madness are all 
manifestations of disease and 
damage in the body, and not 
of mysterious miasmal inter- 
lopers, then we shall lose much 
of our horror of bedlam and as 
a nation dare to look the 
problem of mental hospitals 
in the face. 

These programmes seem to 
me to be perfect!y balanced: 
the background of misery has 
been sketched in, and now the emphasis is 
on remedial treatment. 

In the first instalment, “Put Away,” 
Christopher Mayhew charted the course 
with skill. He was hopeful, awed and 
suitably tense. A bland, over-confident 
attitude would have been completely 
disastrous, and it cannot have been easy 
to walk with such measured words and 
mien through his interviews with nev» 
rotics, alcoholics, schizophrenics, doctors 
and nurses. Maynew had spent a night 
or two as a guinea pig in a ward full of 
alcoholics, and his example made it 
easier for the viewer to respond enthusi- 
astically to his appeal for more see-for- 
yourself visits from the general public. 

Already, so I read, the veil of secrecy 
is being removed, and applications to 
enter hospitals as patients or visitors 
have become more numerous. I shall be 
surprised if this series fails to produce 
sweeping reforms. 

BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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